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OF, THE 


ISLAND O ANGLESEY, 


From its firſt INVASION. by the ROMANS, until finally 
acceded to the Crown of ENGLAND: 


TOGETHER WITH 


A diſtin Deſcription of the TOWNS, HARB OURS, 
VILLAGES, and other Remarkable Phices in it and 2 
ſeveral An TIQUITTES E5 relating 1 never before made public. 


Id 


\ 


E | SERVING AS A SUPPLEMENT T O 
|  ROWLAND'S MONA ANTIQUA RESTAURATA. 


O n E NV eL E NV D O R. 


Who in the Reign of Henry IV. claimed the Principality of Wales, 
as Heir to Llewelin laſt Prince thereof. 


Tranſcribed from a MS. in the Library of Jzsvs CoLLE GE, OxronD: 


85 To which are ſubjoined, 
8 HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, 


NOT! 


The Whole collected from 11 REMAINS. 


In Hi me pura et 2 ni bil eſt brevitate dulcius. 
Cic. de clar. Orat. 292. 
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O the Author of the following Account of An- 

gleſey, it was obſerved a few years back, by a 
Gentleman eminent for his knowledge in antiquities, 
and to whom the learned are juſtly indebted for the 
publication of many curious remains of the Britons; 

that a Supplement to Rowland's Mona Antiqua, con- 
taining a conciſe deſcription of the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the Iſland, with the antiquities found in it 
ſubſequent to the publiſhing of that hiſtory, or others 
therein omitted, was much wanted; and eſpecially 
deſired by the many viſitants of that inſulary and once 
facred retreat. 


However copious and judicious his diſcuſſion on 
the ſtate of the Druids may be, his topography is cer- 
tainly defective, as more general than local, and want- 
ing that imagery of deſcription, which renders all 


hiſtory intelligible and plain. 1 
8 . 3 . 


vi FTT 


The Author, therefore, to obviate that inconve- 
nience, as far as in his power, has here attempted to 
ſupply the ſeveral omiſſions and defects, by a diſtin& 
deſcription of the whole Iſland; comprehending not 
only a circumſtantial account of the Towns, Caſtles, 
Villages, and other Druidical remains in it; but has 
alſo given a compendious view of its more ancient 


ſtate, as far as the plan of our publication, which 


aimed at conciſeneſs, would conveniently admit of. 


In this Narrative, all pompous and unneceſſary diſ- 
plays, which, generally, are more apt to glut than 
ſatisfy the intelligent reader, have been carefully 
avoided, and a plain eaſy diction invariably purſued : 
being aſſured that perſpicuity and brevity in true 
hiſtory are inſeparable. Indeed the antiquities ſound 
in this ancient ſeat of the Druids are ſo various and 
ſo frequent, that to treat minutely on each particular, 
to inveſtigate and illuſtrate their ſeveral etymologies, 
could ſcarcely be effected or compriſed 1 in leſs mpaf 
than a folio. 


I only further add, that this treatiſe may ſerve in 


ſome meaſure to amuſe thoſe travellers, who make 


this Iſland their way to and from Ireland ; wherefore 


the reader will immediately perceive, that a greater 


attention 
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attention is paid to the deſcription and antiquities of 
Holyhead, the ſtation of the packets, than the other 


parts of the country, though perhaps, in point of 
ancient remains, W a deſerving. 


Theſe conſiderations have induced the author to 
ſuffer the following account of Angleſey to appear in 
print. How far it may anſwer the end propoſed, be- 
comes not him to conjecture, but is humbly ſubmitted 
to the determination of the candid Public. 


A HISTORY 


HIS TOR V 
o F | 
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NGLESEY i is an Iſland and c of N ORTH 
WALES, fituated at the North Weſt extremity 
of the principality in the Iriſh Sea. . [Tis ſeparated 
from Carnarvonſhire, on the Eaſt, by the MENAT, a 
narrow and ſerpentine Strait, and on every other ſide i is 
ſurrounded by the St. George's or Iriſh channel. Mr. 5 
Rowland deduces the name MENAI from the Britiſh 
Main, i. e. narrow, and Au water; but with what 
propriety, tho ſuſpected, I take not upon me to de- : 
termine: the probability is plauſible, and detection not 
eaſily attained ; for our hiſtory furniſhes no materials 
to convict or reprove. The narroweſt part of the 
trait is at or near Porthaethwy, meaſuring, at the 
paſſage where a ferry occaſionally plies, about forty 
perches ; which, notwithſtanding the ſmall ſpace of 


ſea between the two ſhores, exhibits, on ſtrong caſt- 


= | | erly 


2 aa Kir 
erly clinch; a furface turbulent and boifterous, in- 


ſomuch that conveyance to and fro is then entirely 
obſtructed. This county is ſuppoſed to have been 


once a part of the continent; but in aftertimes, by ; 


conſtant attrition, and gradual encroachment of the 
ſea, to have become inſular : its junction with Carnar- 
vonſhire by a bridge built over the eaſtern: extremity 


of the Menai, Paulus Jovius affirms: and indeed at 
this time, ſome: ſcarrered remains thereof are, at lo- 


water, evincibly ſeen from Prieſt-Holme Iſland, ex- 


tending in a direct line to the Promontory of Pen- 
mon; but more conſpicuous is their appearance, at 
the vernal equinox, when the tide is in its greateſt 


ebb. The great breadth. here now ſeems to deny the 


practicableneſs of ſuch erection; for it would meaſure, 


I believe, from Penmon to the oppoſite ſhore, about 
four miles, and the depth of it on the Angleſey coaſt 


is not inconſiderable: however, when we conſider the 


inceſſant ravages of the ſea, and the changes conſe- 


quent thereon, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe: that land 
then exiſted, and reached from. this ſmall iſland. of. 


Prieſt-Holme, over the now Lavan ſands, to the 
dreadful ſteep of Penmaen Maur: which was, evi- 
dently, the work of time, effectuated by the violence 
of the {ea waſhing its 00Zy banks, : 

Tun 
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OF. ANGLESEY. 


Tut Britotts called this Ifland Men, as the Welch 
imagine from Bon, which ſignifies, in theif tongue, 
end or extremity. But the Romans, on theit invaſion 


3 


of it, to make it ſound more agreeable to the Latin : 


idiom, added to it the letter a, and pronounced it 


Mona. This Latin name cauſed great diſpute among 


former hiſtorians: even writers, who are famed in an- 


nals of antiquity, have differed in opinion concerning 


its location. Polydore, à writer to whom we give 
but little credit, would have us believe Mona to have 


been the Iſle of Man, which iſland Pliny calls Mena- 


bia, Oroſius and Beda Menavia, and by Gildas it is 
called Eubonia: theſe give the name of Mona to that, 
which at this day i is called Angleſey; : amongſt whom 


is the learned and indefatigable Leland: and 871 


veſter Giraldus, in his treatiſe intitled 1:inerarinm 


Cambriæ, fays, that Carnarvon is fo called, as being a 


town fituated over againſt Min. N otwithſtanding alſo 


that Cæſar s account of Mona has hurried many into 


errors, it is now univerſally agreed, that this Iſle of 


Angleſey is the Mona, the principal ſeat of the Druids, 


firſt conquered by a Roman General, named Suetonius 
Paulinus, in the reign of Nero. (A. D. 59.) 

When this Ifle was invaded by the Saxons, they 
called it Money, Ey in their tongue ſignifying an 


| Iſland ; but ince its ſubjection to the Engliſh, it has 
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been called Angleſe , or Angleſea, that is the Engliſh- 
men's Iſland. 

Tux greateſt length of the Iſland is from Penmon 
in the Eaſt to Holyhead in the Weſt, which meaſures 
thirty miles ; and its greateſt breadth, meaſuring from 


Llan lian in the North to Llanddwyn in the South, 


is twenty-ſix miles. Its form is ſomewhat irregular, as 


having a great number of bays and creeks, which 
come a grcat way int the couuntry, of which we 


ſhall give ſome account in their proper places. 
Taz original diviſion of this county was into three 


Cantreds, or Hundreds, namely, Cantref-Aberfraw, | 
Cantref- Cemais, Cantref Rhosfair or Newburgh. On 


: the expiration of the Britiſh government, theſe, for the 

better regulation of public affairs, were ſubdivided. 
into fix Comots, which we call, in the Welch tongue,, 
 Cumwd. In this ſubdiviſion, Cantref Aber frau was 
aſſigned to Comot Llivon, and Comot Malltraeth . 
Cantref Cemais to the Comots of Talebolion, and 
Twrkelin; and Cantref Rhosfair, or Newburgh, to the 
Comots of Jindaithuy and Menai; which diviſion is 
obſerved at this day. 35 


| Warn the Druids in this Iſle were inveſted with 


1 power, many deſerters out of the neigh- 


bouring counties fled here for refuge : for it was the 
cuſtom of this order of religion to protect almoſt all, 
who 
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Or ANGLESEY. 5 


who came unto them, againſt the puniſhment to which 
the law of their own country would ſubject them. 


Angleſey, in conſequence of this well- judged policy, 


and from a ſecure inſular ſituation, ſoon became po- 


pulous and great; and accordingly was adjudged, when 
Amarawd was Prince of North Wales, (A. D. 877.) to be 
the fitteſt place for the reſidence of thoſe princes; who, 


from that period, continued to live in it, at Aber fraw, 
until the death of Lleweline. (A. D. 1282.) Alſo, in the 


diviſion of counties into pariſhes, which happened about 
A. D. 636, when Honorius was Biſhop of Canterbury, 
the populouſneſs of this county occaſioned, we may 


ſuppoſe, a greater number of pariſhes to be aſſigned to 
it, than to the adjacent counties of Carnarvonſhire and 


Denbighſhire, both which claim ſuperiority as to ex- 


tent. Here are ſeventy-four pariſhes, and four prin- 


cipal market towns; namely, Beaumaris, Holyhead, 
Aberfraw, and Llannerchmeadd, which laſt place has 


a market on Wedneſday, that is inferior to none, I | 


know of, in Wales. Giraldus, in his Itinerarium 


Cambrie, ſays, that, in his time, the Iſland of Moa 
contained three hundred and ſixty - three villages : 


what the hiſtorian comprehended under the term vil- 
lage, has not been abſolutely determined; however it 
is ſuppoſed, as Lambard ſays, to have been an appel- 


lation given then to a farm, or. tything, rather than 
| to 


„ nen 


to a town as we now apply it to. In this ſuppoſition 


we readily acquieſce, and conclude, from the appear- 
ance of things here in their preſent ſtate, that the 
Iſland could never boaſt of ſuch a number of towns ; 
at leaſt not when Giraldus viſited it, which happened 


ſometime in the reign of Hen. II. In another place 


ſpeaking of this Iſland, he fays, that however un- 
pleaſant the country might appear to ſtrangers, from 
its dry and rocky aſpect, bearing a near reſemblance 
to Pebidiog, a part of Cardiganſhire near the ſee of 
St. David; yet the foil in fertility, he adds, ſur- 


paſſed, in thoſe days, all Wales, producing ſuch abun- 


dant crops of corn, that the Welch proverbially ſaid 


of it, Min Mam Gumry, which words mean, Mon the 
nurſery of Wales: for, when the other counties of 
the principality ſuffered by a dry ſummer, this alone 


felt not the effects of it. 


REV 


three ſorts, the ſandy ſoil, the black, and the ſtiff 
reddiſh ſoil. The lands on the ſea coaſt, more eſpe- 


cially to the weſtern fide of the Iſland, where the 
ground inclines to a plain, are of a ſandy nature. 


The low grounds are chiefly covered with the black 
foil, which, in moſt places, yields the inhabitants 


good brick turf, the common fuel of the lower claſs 
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of people. In digging for this kind of turf, they 
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frequently meet with large bodies of trees preſerved - 


entire, though ſeveral feet under ground, but now 


and then are found within a foot of the ſurface : how 
preſerved ſo long in this ſtate of humidity, is a problem 
hitherto unreſolyed, being ſuppoſed to have been cut 
down by the Romans when they invaded the Iſle, and 


brought it to ſubjection under their leader Suetonius: 
they, however it happened, are bctome. hard and 
black as ebony; the carpenters of the country ſplit 


them into laths, being found very durable, and beſt 
ſuited for ſuch purpoſes. But the greateſt part of our 
ſoil, eſpecially about the middle of the county, is a: 
reddiſh earth approaching the nature of clay; which,, 

by being manured with. ſand to relax it of its tenſe 

quality, produces plentiful crops of barley, rye, and 

oats ; ſo much, that, in the year 1770, upwards of 
90,000 buſhels of grain of different ſorts were ex- 
ported from its ſeveral harbours, and the quantity is 
yearly increaſing from the great improvements in huſ- 
bandry here daily carrying on. Their. chief manure 


is lime, ſoapers waſte, and ſand, which is carried on 


korſeback for that purpoſe all over the country. 
Angleſey yields honey, wax, tallow, hides, woollen, 


and coarſe linen cloth in abundance; but their chief 
trade conſiſts in corn and cattle: and ſince the failure 


of. 
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of the herring fiſhery, with which fiſh' theſe coaſts 

were abundantly ſupplied, the potatoe has been much 

planted, and has made a principal part of the food of 
the inhabitants. To their living chiefly on this eſculent 
and not on ſalted herrings, as heretofore, does the 
learned Mr. Panton attribute the — increaſe of 


people 1 in this Iſle. 


Monz than a century paſt, it was computed that 
Angleſe 2 ſent, then, yearly, 10 the Engliſh markets 


upwards of 3000 head of cattle; and at this time, 


when agriculture is practiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs, 


we may reaſonably conclude the iſle ſends annually from 
I 2,000, to 15,000, as well as a great number of ſheep 


and hogs. After all the fairs are over, it is thought that 


their remaining ſtock of cattle can amount to no leſs 
than 30,000, Theſe feed upon ſhort graſs, which ren- 


ders their beef ſolid and ſweet. The inhabitants, in 
this plenty, eat but little fleſh-meat ; in lieu thereof, 
the poor, and the greater number of the opulent far- 


mers, content themſelves with hooks and butter; in- 


deed preferring theſe imple but wholeſome diets to 


the moſt coſtly viands. The other natural produc- 


tions of the place, are butter, cheeſe, as already ob- 


ſerved, bacon, tame and wild fowls in the oreateſt 


plenty, alſo ſea fiſh, as cod, ſalmon, herring, thorn- 


back, ling, fas baddock, Ar whiting, ſea-tench, 
turbot, 
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turbot, ſoles, and flounders; likewiſe, oyſters, crabs, 


lobſters, ſhrimps, prawns, with muſcles and cockles 
in abundance. This place being of a ſmall extent, and 


ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, gives riſe to no great 


rivers: the principal are, Alau, Braint, Cefni and 


Dulas. The firſt is ſo called probably from white water 


lillies, which grow about it, and are called in the 


Welch tongue Alau: the Braint is ſo named, as I 
ſuppoſe, from Bran, a Crow, on account of its ſwift- 


neſs: the Cefni or Gefni, as taking its firſt courſe in 


the pariſh of Llangefni: Dulas, from the colour of the 
ſea: This word, as Mr. Baxter obſerves, ſignifies, in the 


Britiſh tongue, a colour ex nigro ad ceruleum accedens. 


Tux inhabitants are for the moſt part of middle 
ſtature, ſtrong and active; and can well bear cold and 
wet. They are, in general, healthy and long-lived ; 


80 or go years being a period to which they fre- 
quently arrive. The number of the inhabitants was 
computed about the middle of laſt century to be 


I 2,000, and the number of houſes about 1840: but, 
ſince that period, population having made ſuch wide 


advances, as appears by our regiſter books, their num- 


ber muſt be exceedingly increaſed. —The air of Angle- 


ſey is keen, but ſeldom tainted with infectious vapours, 


as being ſurrounded on all fides by the ſea, and the 
iſland no more than 9o miles in circumference : how- 


ever, its air muſt needs partake of the ſea falts 
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in a great a ed for it has been contacted; that it 


corroded iron expoſed to the weather in a very ſhort 


time. This acrimonious quality renders it very un- 


favourable to ſcorbutic habits, and alſo very prejudicial 


to trees and ſhrubs; and near the ſhores, eſpecially to 


the north and weſt, a tree ſeldom grows above its 


ſhelter. Our winters are not ſo ſevere as in other parts 


Angleſey, ſome are perennial, others migratory : Among 
the firſt we may reckon the crow, in Welch called 
brandyfin; alſo the raven or cigfran, and hawks, of which 


we have ſeveral ſorts. The white and long-eared owls, 


which the Welch called dylluan gorniog, dylluan wen, 
are numerous : the rook, or ydfran, the jackdaw, or 
| _ cogfrin, are alſo very common. Among the birds of 
_ paſſage, the wryneck appears early in the ſpring ; the 
inhabitants call this bird gwäs y gdg, that is, the 
cuckoo's attendant : the quail is ſeen in ſummer, but 
always migrates in October: fieldfares viſit the iſle 


about Michaelmas in great flocks, and leave it in the 


beginning of March: the red-wing, or ſoccen yr eira, 
appears with us about Michaelmas in great num- 


bers; as does likewiſe the miſſel- bird, called in the 


Welch tongue pen y llwyn, i. e. maſter of the buſh : 


the martin appears early in the ſpring, but leaves us 


about the latter end of September : woodcocks, or 
cuffylogs, leave this country the beginning of March: 
2 5 _ the 


of Wales; ſnow ſeldom laſts long. Of birds found in 
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the land rail, or rhygen yr ud, quits us before winter, 


they appear about the latter end of May, and are ſup- 


poſed to paſs over from Ireland, where they abound : 
puffins appear in Prieſtholme iſland in great flocks; they 


reſort thither in April and leave it in September: the 

ſtone chatterer, or chlocder y cerrig, is often ſeen on 
gorſy grounds; and the bunting, or bras y druttan, is 
frequently ſeen in ſummer: ſo is the black cap, or 
pendyr brwyn; this leaves us before winter: in fummer 
the win-chat, or chlocder yr eithen, The peren- 


nial birds, which are ſeen on the ſea coaſt around the 


iſland, are too numerous to be taken notice of here: 


| wherefore, leaving this part of its hiſtory, I now pro- 
ceed to deſcribe briefly the ancient ſtate of the iſland, 


with ſeveral actions or events that happened in it prior 
to its acceſſion to the crown of England. 


* ANGLESEY is, as Mr. Rowlands obſerves, that cele- 


brated Mona, anciently the principal ſeat of the 
Druids, a ſect of prieſts renowned for their learn- 


Ing, -and cloſe adherence to the offices of their ſeveral 
functions. They were well verſed in geometry, aſtro- 


nomy, natural philoſophy, and geography: they were 


alſo ſupreme judges in all cauſes, ecclefiaſtic and civil, 


from whoſe determination there lay no appeal; and 


whoever refuſed to comply with their edicts was 


reckoned impious and forthwith excommunicated. 


Once a year, they with their chict, an Arch-Druid, uſed 
2 = 1 
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to aſſemble at a place called Bryn-gwin, or Supreme 


Court, near Tre Dru, in the South Weſt part of the 
country, to receive applications from all parts, and to 


hear cauſes. The ſtones found at this time, at Bryn- 
-gw71n, are twelve in number, each of them twelve feet 


0 high, and about eight broad: they are ſet erect, and, 
taken collectively, do very much reſemble the ſhoe of a 


horſe. Various have been the conjectures concerning 
this monument of antiquity. Borlaſe ſuppoſed it to 


have been a theatre, erected by the Druids for the ex, 


hibition of plays, or the like, as it appears to have bal 


ſeats and benches in the circular parts of it to accom- 


modate the ſpectators. Others have imagined that it 
was intended for the Druids temple; ; a deſcription of 


which, as admirably painted by Mr. Maſon, in his 


Caractacus, will not be here amiſs. 


„ Behold yon oak, 
n fern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him! Mark yon altar, 
The dark ſtream brawling round its rugged baſe, 


: Theſe cliffs, theſe yawning caverns, this wide circus, 
Skirted with unhewn ſtones. — 35 
Theſe mighty piles of magic planted rock, 


Thus ranged in myſtic order: mark the place, 


Where, but at times of holieſt feſtival, 
The 
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The Druid leads his train. There dwells the ſeer 


In yonder ſhaggy cave, on which the moon 
| Now ſheds a ſide-long gleam. His brotherhood | 


Poſſeſs the neighbouring cliffs. 


Mine eye deſcries a diſtant range of caves 


Delved in the ridges of the craggy ſteep : 
And this way till another. On the left 


Reſide the ſages ſkilled in nature's lore: 
The changeful univerſe, its numbers, powers, fd 


Studious they meaſure, ſave when meditation 


Gives place to holy rites: then in the grove 
Each hath his rank and function. Yonder grots 


Are tenanted by bards, who mighty thence 


Deſcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 


| Hymning immortal ſtrains.” 


A of the preſent age FE not coincide in 
theſe conjectures concerning Bryn-gwin; but, from 


its name, form, and fituation, are led to ſuppoſe that 


here the Druids kept their general Synod ; or, per- 


haps with more probability, their ſupreme court of 


Judicature, to conſult and reſolve on meaſures con- 


ducive to the welfare and tranquillity of the Iſland : 


for they were abſolute arbiters i in almoſt all affairs, as 


well civil as eccleſiaſtic. To ſupport any one of theſe 
hr is no caly matter; and to whom to adjudge 


S © DTD on — —— the 
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the palm of ſuperiority, it becomes not me to de- 
termine; though, from its Welch name, I am inclined 
to favour the latter ſuppoſition: for it is affirmed by 
many eminent authors, that this religious ſect of prieſts 
did with their Arch-Druid, when in the zenith of their 
power, aſſemble at a fixed time and place, once in the 
year, to hear cauſes and to determine all diſputes and 


controverſies, from whoſe tribunal there was no appeal. 
Where their deciſive court of equity was held, has 


never with any certainty been determined; but, from 
many concurring circumſtances, Mr. Rowlands ſup- | 
poſed it to have been kept at this place. _ 

Taz Druids committed none of their opinions to 
writing, but tranſmitted them to poſterity by oral tra- - 
dition, obliging their ſcholars to get them by heart : 
and for the better retention of them in the memory, 
they employed their bards, who were very numerous, 
to turn them into verſe, which the natives call Englyn 


Milur; of which the eng! is a ne. 


* An Lavar koth yu lavar guir, 
Bidh dwrn rhe ver, dan davaz rhehir, 
Mes din heb davaz a gallaz idir.“ 


2 ® Lioy d's 1 Britamica. 
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OF ANG L E 8 E M. 1 
What is ſaid of old will always ſtand, _ 
Too long a tongue, too ſhort a hand; 
But he that had no tongue loſt his land, 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the diſtant period fince the ceſſa- 


tion of this religious order, many of their verſes are 


ſtill known; not that they are recorded in any hiſtory, 
but merely from a habitude and propenſity that the 
natives have to poetry: Several attempts have been 


made by eminent men to trace the origin, and diſ- 
cover the principles of the Druids, but hitherto with 
little ſucceſs : all agree that they held the immortality 
and tranſmigration of the Soul. They acknowledged 


one ſupreme Deity named Teuth, from whence pro- 


bably came the Welch word Duw, i. e. Goo. 
Ix the reign of Nero Suetonius Paulinus, (A. D. 


59.) a Roman general made an attempt to take this. 


Iſland; a country, as * Tacitus ſays, very populous, and 


a receptacle of deſerters. The general, to facilitate this 


undertaking, cauſed flat-bottomed veſſels to be built, 

and with theſe he ſafely conducted his army over the 
Menai, which ſtrait was then but ſhallow and dan- 
gerous. By this expedient being all landed, they were 


preſently ſurrounded by the natives, who were very 
numerous and well armed: even their women, preferring, 


Tacitus, Ann, 14. C. 30. 


death 
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death to the ſhackles of ſlavery, voluntarily expoſed 


themſelves to the fury of the enemy, running about as 
if diſtracted, with their hair diſhevelled, carrying 
torches in their hands, and clad in mournful habits. 
At- a little diſtance from the army ſtood the Druids, 


lifting their hands up to heaven, imploring the pro- 


tection of their Gods againſt theſe lawleſs invaders of 
their rights and liberties. At firſt the Roman ſoldiers 
were ſo amazed at the novelty of the fight, that they 
made little or no reſiſtance; but at length, taking 
courage by the exhortation of their general, they re- 


| ſumed their former bravery, advanced their enſigns, 
and, from their greater number and ſuperior ſkill in 


arms, ſoon overpowered their enemies. The Iſle 
being thus conquered, a garriſon was planted in it: 
the Roman general, the better to ſecure his victory, 
cauſed all the groves to be cut down which the Druids 


uſually conſecrated to their cruel ſuperſtitions; for they 
accounted it lawful and very expedient to ſacrifice 


captives taken in battle. But while theſe things were 
in agitation, Paulinus, by a ſudden revolt of the whole 
province, was recalled from accompliſhing his enter- 
prize. Soon after, Julius Agricola invaded the iſland, 
who, being unprovided with ſhips to convey his army 
over the channel, and determined upon a deſcent, 


without delay commanded ſuch of his auxiliaries to 
whom 
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hon the ſtrait was well known, to ſwim over and 
guide themſelves with their horſes and arms. The 
natives, who watched the ſea, expecting a regular fleet, 
ſeeing themſelves ſo ſuddenly beſet by their enemies, 
and ſuppoſing nothing difficult to men of ſuch reſolu- 
tion, immediately treated for peace, and ſurrendered 
the iſland. | 
From this period our hiſtories make mention of 
nothing remarkable here occurring, until the time of 
William Rufus; when Hugh Earl of Cheſter, called 
by the Welch Hugh /74s, and Hugh Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, whom they called Hugh Goch, being ſollicited 
by certain Lords of the country to ſuppreſs the power 
of Griffith ap Conan, then Prince of North Wales, 
with whom they were at enmity, entered the iſle with 
a numerous army, and, aſſiſted by theſe nobles, did ex- 
ceedingly haraſs and moleſt the country, killing or 
maiming with great cruelty all who oppoſed them: 
ſome had their hands and feet cut off; others they 
caſtrated, and deprived of fight. Among the unhappy, 
who were thus inhumanly mutilated, was an old prieſt 
called Kenred, whom they dragged from the altar, 
and put out one of his eyes; to add to his miſery, they 
cut off his tongue and privy members, which, as ſome 
of our Welch hiſtories ſay, were after three days re- 
ſtored perfect. While theſe invaders were exerciſing 
D 5 their 
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their cruelty, it happened, not unluckily, that Mage 
King of the Norwegians, the ſon of Olanus, the ſon of 
Harfeger, having made a conqueſt of the iſle of Man, 
directed his fleet to Angleſey, and when he would have 
landed, Hugh Earl of Salop with a great army oppoſed 
him. In the engagement the Earl fell, being ſhot by 
an arrow which Magnus aimed at him from the prow 
of his ſhip : the king ſeeing him fall, thus inſolently 
ſaid in the Daniſh tongue, leit loupe, that is, fine 
ſalire, let him dance: he died the ſeventh day after 
he had uſed that cruelty towards Kenred. This country 
ſuffered much from the encroachments of the Nor- 
wegians, the Iriſh, and the Anglo-Saxons, who ſuc- 
ceſlively plundered it, laying waſte every thing before 
them, King Edward I. ſoon after his acceſſion to. 
the throne, ſent an army by ſea. to Angleſey, 
which ſurrendered to him without any great oppoſition, 
Having, as ſuppoſed, ſecured his conqueſt, he after- 
| wards deſigned to march his army to other counties of 
the principality, and to conduct them over the Menai 
to Carnarvonſhire : a bridge made of boats, covered 
with planks, was cauſed to be built at a place now 
called Moel y Don, in the pariſh of Llanidan. William 
Latimer with an army of experienced foldiers, and Sir 
Lucas Thany, who commanded the Gaſgoins and Spa- 


_ Walſing. p. 50. T. Wikes, p. 258. - 
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niards, a great number of whom then ſerved the King, 


having paſſed over to the continent, could not diſcover 


any ſign whereby they might judge of the diſpoſitions 


of the natives; for they had deſerted their habitations, 


and taken ſhelter in the mountains. But when the 


tide appeared, and the ſea had flowed beyond the 
bridge, the army was ſoon freed from their ſtate of 
ſuſpenſion; for the Welch came down from the moun- 


tains, and ſo ſurprized the Engliſh, that they killed, 


or drowned, almoſt their whole number: but Latimer, 
ſeeing himſelf in imminent danger, ſwam his horſe 


to the bridge, and by this expedient luckily reached 
the iſland, In this action the Engliſh loſt ſeyeral worthy 
| ſoldiers: among the ſlain were Sir Lucas Thany, 


Robert Clifford, Sir Walter Lyndſey, two brothers of 


| Robert Burnel, then Biſhop of Bath, with many others; 


in all, to the number of thirteen Knights, ſeventeen 
young gentlemen, and two hundred common ſoldiers. 
Tris iſle has ſuffered many revolutions, of which 


we have no diſtin& accounts; for the affairs of the 


iſland were exceedingly perplexed, and continually 


fluctuating, during the intermediate ſpace from its firſt 
reduction under the Roman power until finally ſub- 


dued by the Engliſh, who happily acceded it to their 
dominions. On the decline of the Roman government 
in Britain, many of the Iriſh encroached upon us, and 

oP: 873 ſettled 


%%% ( 
ſettled here, as is evident from certain hillocks of 1 
earth by them raiſed and entrenched about: they are _ 
| ſeen in many places, and are now called by the natives 
Cwttia Gwyddelod *, i. e. the Iriſhmen's cottages. This 
country alſo, with the reſt of the Principality, was op- 
preſſed frequently by the Engliſh (more eſpecially un- 


der the reigns of Henry II. and III. until Edward the 


Firſt, who, having defeated Lleweline laſt Prince of 
Wales, effectually ſubdued it, annexing it to his crown. 


At this period the laws of England were here eſtabliſn- 
ed, and all the Welch ſubmitted to the victor. To ren- 
der his conqueſt laſting, and gain the affections of his 
newvly- acquired ſubjects, who were deſirous to have for 

their Prince one born amongſt them, he ſent his Queen, 

then pregnant, to the caſtle of Carnarvon, where ſhe: = 

was delivered of a Prince, on April 25, 1284+. The: 1 

Welch, ever ſince their change of government, have 

lived as loyal and faithful ſubjects, active in the inter- 


eſt of their king, and zealous without ſuperſtition. in 
the vorſkin, of the true God. 
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Having now given. a curſory view. of the iſland-1 in 1 
general, in its ancient and preſent ſtate, we here pro- = | 
ceed with more minuteneſs to deſcribe its towns, caſ-- 


The moſt a are in. a wood near LSI, the property of 
Lord Boſton. 


T M. Weſt, p. 411. T. Wikes, 112. 
| e tles, 
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tas villages and harbours, with their vera antiqui- 


ties, whether recorded in hiſtery, or 2 down 


to us by tradition.. 


Bravmanis is the principal town in Angleſey; fo 
named from a French word which ſignifies a beautiful 
moraſs, being ſituated in a mooriſh ſpot on the Weſtern 


bank of the ſtrait Mena: ; and is diſtant 241 miles North 
| Weſt of London, and 27 Eaſt of Holyhead; longitude 


13, 15; latitude 53, 20, The town is neat, regular, 
and well built, having two good ſtreets, with many lanes, . 
one handſome church, and. a ſpacious county-hall, 
where the grand aſſizes are uſually held. The corpora- 
tion. is governed. by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 
and twenty-one common- council- men, a town clerk, 

and two ſerjeants at mace; in whom only are veſied 


the election and return of the Borough Member for this 


county. T he firſt return was made ann. 33 Hen. 


VIII. King Edward I. to. intimidate the natives, 


and keep them in ſubjection, built a ſtrong caſtle 
here; he alſo fortified the town with a wall, almoſt 
every part of which, excepting that towards the ſea, is 


in ruins; and in.many places there remain no. veſtiges 


whereby we may judge of its. ancient. poſition. The 


caſtle is ſeated in a low meadow adjoining the ſea and 


town, and is more entire than many of the Welch caſtles, 


Sir Hugh Williams, Baronet, is the preſent conſtable 
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of it, and is repreſentative of the borough in parlia- 


ment. From the ſummit of the caſtle, 'Carnarvonſhire 


exhibits a moſt beautiful landſcape, diverſified with 


hills and dales, lawns and woods ; ; and with an indit- 


ferent glaſs, we diſcern coaches and travellers both aſ- 

cending and deſcending Penmain Mawr, a hill dread- 
ful, and known to all who travel between England 

and Ireland by the way of Holyhead, on account of its 


height and declivity; but of late years, through the aid 


of Government, and the erecting of turnpikes, the 


road over it is rendered the beſt, I may ſay, in Wales, 
and at preſent by no means dangerous. At the pri- 


mary eſtabliſhment of the ſaid caſtle, the conſtable, or 
chief officer, had 4ol. yearly for his falary ; and the 
captain of the town 121. 38. 4d. There were alſo 
twenty-four ſoldiers appointed to guard the ſame, each 
man being allowed 4d. a day, amounting every year in 
the whole to 1461. Adjoining Por:h-Mawr, or the 
South-gate of the town, ſtood the porter's lodge, which 
above a century ago was converted to a bridewel], 
He was paid annually the ſum of gl. 28. 6d. 

A. D. 1603, David Hughes, a native of this place, 
| bequeathed certain tenements in the iſland for the en- 


dowment of a free grammar ſchool], which was forth- 


with eſtabliſhed, agreeably to the will of the teſtator. 


The ſchool is neat, lofty, and ſpacious, with ſmall, . 


5 but 
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but ſuitable apartments for the two maſters, who, on a 
vacancy, are choſen by feoffees, who meet once every 
year, when a ſermon is preached by either of the 
maſters, in memory of the worthy benefactor. Biſhop 
Rowlands alſo left lands in the iſland to Jeſus College, | 

Oxford, for the maintenance of one fellow and ſcholar 
to be choſen from this ſchool.—For the management 

of his Majeſty's revenues in this port, are appointed a 

collector, cuſtomer, and eomprtroller, who is alſo the 

collector of the ſalt duties; alſo a ſurveyor, or ſearcher, 
and fix boatmen. The cuſtom-houſe is feated in the 

South end of the town, and rented by Government 

ofBodychen Sparrow, Eſq; the preſent comptroller, ; 

James Briſco, Eſq; The harbour i is here excellently 

ſituated, and was formerly a place of great trade, and 

might {till be ſo, had the inhabitants a turn for com- 
merce; but now agriculture employs their chief at- 
tention, —Near to Beaumaris is Baron-hill, the ſeat of 
the Hon. James Lord Viſcount Bulkeley of Caſpall, af 
the county of Tipperary, in the Kingdom of Ireland : 
'tis delightfully ſeated on an caſy aſcent above the 

'  Menai, commanding an agreeable and extenſive view of 

* almoſt every variety of nature. About a mile north of 

i Beaumaris, is that memorable ſpot Llanvaes, where, in 
the year 819, a deſperate and bloody battle was fought 

between the Saxons and the Welch, and is called in 

our 
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our hiftories, from the place where the engagement 


happened, the battle of Llanvaes. In this action 
were ſlain the King of Denmark's ſon, Lord Clifford,“ 


with many Barons and Knights. Here was a houſe 
of Franciſcan or Minor Friars, founded by Lleweline | 
aß Forwerth, Prince of North Wales, about the year 


1240, and was dedicated to St. Frances. Howel, then 


Biſhop of Bangor, conſecrated this monaſtery over the 
grave of Joane wife of Lleweline, and daughter of 


King John, whoſe pleaſure it was to be here interred. 


On the road between Beaumaris and Llanvaes is a. 


large ſtone trough, cloſe by the ſea, which is ſuppoſed 


by modern antiquaries, to have been the coffin of the 
ſaid Joane, King John's daughter. When this mona- 
ſtery was ready to fall to ruins, King Henry V. 


relieved it, who provided that there ſhould be n 
in it eight Friars, Speed by ſome miſtake calls the 


Friars at Llanvaes Dominicans, and operons the 
Franciſcans to Beaumaris. 


In the Eaſt part of Angleſey 1 is * Pavan or 
Glanach, memorable for having a Priory of Black 


Canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and dedicated to 


St. Mary it was founded by Gwynedd, king of the 


Britons, about A. D. 540, and afterwards liberally 


endowed by Lleweline ap Jurwerth: It was valued 


3 "LE: vol. i iv. part 2. p. 83. 
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26 Hen. VIII. at 471. 15s. 3d. and given 6th Eliz. 


to John Moore : the preſent poſſeſſor is Lord Viſcount 


| Bulkeley. In this neighbourhood are many quarries of 


excellent mill-ſtones of the grit kind, and alſo lime- 
ſtones, which are carried in great quantities to all the 
adjacent counties. Here is a good harbour, and plenty 
of oyſters, remarkably large : the poor find conſtant 


employ in the dredge, and in pickling the fiſh for 


foreign conſumption. Here, and in ſcveral other parts 
of the iſland, is a plant called by the Welch Gwym- 
non, but by the Engliſh Tang, growing on the ſea 
rocks; this they cut, dry, and calcine into a kind of 


ſalt, called kelp, an ingredient uſed in making glaſs, 
and in alum works. About thirty furlongs Eaſtward 


of Penmon, is a ſmall circular iſland, which the Engliſh 
call Prieftholme, and the Welch Siriol, from one Sirio- 
lus, as Leland ſays, a hermit who lived here A. D. 
368. Puffins reſort thither about April in great 


flocks, leaving it in Auguſt or the beginning of Sep- 
tember: this place is much frequented in ſummer, as 
having great plenty of ſea-fowls and rabbits, e 


always agreeable to the ſportſman. 
HolyHEAD is the next town moſt worthy of notice, 


as being the ſtationed place of the packet boats that 
carry the mails between the two kingdoms, viz. Eng- 


land and Ireland. T his town 18 ſituated on the ex- 


E | tremity 
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tremity of an iſland that is joined to the North Weſt 
part of Angleſey by a bridge of one arch, called Pont y 


Rhyadpont, and lies partly in the Hundred of Talebolion, 


and partly in that of Llivon; it is 27 miles Weſt of 


, Beaumaris, lon. 12, 55, lat. 53, 20. The town is but 


ſmall, and the houſes are ſcattered: it conſiſts chiefly 
of inns for the accommodation of travellers; they are 
built of rough ſtone and covered with ſlates. The 
packet boats are fix in number, contracted for by Go- 


vernment of Mr. Thomas Blair, an Iriſh merchant, 


who has the ſole benefit ariſing from the paſſage of 


travellers: the price of a bed in any of the cabbins 
is half a guinea; and, for a place in the hold, as 
upon deck, without a bed, half a crown. One of theſe 


packets ſails for Dublin every day but Sunday, and 


another returns, wind and weather permitting. The 
harbour is very convenient for the Northern trade, 


when taken ſhort by contrary winds; but it is only 


one of the rough draughts of nature, having never re- 


ceived any improvement, which might with little ex- 


pence be effected: It is no good lying place for large 
ſhipping on weſterly winds: if it was properly repaired, 


and warehouſes built, it would be very convenient for 


the Iriſh to import ſuch of their goods as pay Engliſh 
duty, it being but a few hours fail from Dublin. This 
place was called Hohbead, I ſuppoſe, from the great 


number 
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number of chapels, or places of religious worſhip that 
were in it; but its moſt ancient name that I know of 
was Llan-y Gwyddyl: here the word Llan probably 
ſignifies the Iriſhmen's beach or ſhore, and not church, 
as generally accepted, for the ſhore is called in this 
pariſh, and no where elſe that I know of in Wales, 
Llan y Mir, inſtead of Glan y Mir : and in ſupport 
of this ſuppoſition, our hiſtories make frequent 
mention of the Iriſh rovers landing here, and of their 
incurſions into ſeveral parts of the iſland of Mona, or 
Angleſey, and alſo raiſing here ſome rude fortifications 
to protect their ſhipping ; but its moſt uſual name is 
Caer Kebi, or Kibi, or, as we call it at preſent, Caer 
Gyb1, i. e. Kebii caſtrum; ſo called from Kebius or 
bi, the ſon of Solomon Duke of Cornwall, who was 
conſecrated Biſhop by Hilary of Poictiers about the 
year 364. Soon after his conſecration, he came and 
ſettled in this part of Mona, called to this day after 
his name Caer Gubi. However, this account of Kebius 
is erroneous, if we give any credit to the Genealogy of 
our Britiſh Saints, which ſays that Selyt, or Solomon, 
the father of Kybi, was the ſon of Geraint, the ſon of 

Erbin, the ſon of Conſtantine Duke of Cornwall, 
nephew and ſucceſſor to king Arthur, and was cotem- 
porary with Gildas, who flouriſhed about 550, What 
occaſioned the miſtake, if there be one, might be this: 
E 2 — that 
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that our lian, ſurnamed Ganniad, or the bright, 
called in Latin Hiliarius, is very often confounded 


with Hilary of Poickiers. This Zlian, or Britiſh 
Hilary, was a perſon remarkable for his ſanctity, em- 
ploying his whole time in devotion and acts of charity; 
and his miracles were ſo cried up by the Romiſh 
_ prieſts, that his ſhrine at Llan-Alian, in this county, 


is ſtill reſorted to, and thought by the vulgar to per- 


form ſurpriſing cures. He was a cotemporary of our 


K\ybi, and, if we believe tradition, they uſed to meet 


at a place called Llandyfrydog, about three miles South 


ot Llan-Alian, and 14 Eaſt of Holyhead, to confer 
about, and ſettle, abſtruſe points in religion ; but he 


was no Biſhop, as far as I can find. An ancient Britiſh 


poet gives us a conciſe account of Kybi and his kindred, 
in the following ſtanzas. 


« Teulu Kybi Sancte, 
" Da oedd Kybi a1 ddeuddei ; z 
Morwyr David a mwroc haeldec. 
Ceneu Cyngar ar garrec. 
Cynvarwy adwardy deg. 
Padern ag Edern Maeloc Gwndec; 
Cyph Capho vab un Oveg; 
Kibio Peulan angwaneg, 


T 11 awr dda 3 r tri ar ddeg.” 


7 . cc Y Saith 
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V Saith Gefnder Saint,” 
«© Dewi a Chybi achubant beunydd, 
Dwyn Beuno yn warant: 
Dynyad Cynvarch a barchant 
A Daniel a Seiriol Sant. 
Llyn är Saith earvaith arver gan vendwy; 
dan bob amſer; 
A vin y maen graen grunder, 
Ar Saith a Welee y Ser.” 
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To return to Holyhead. —Mr. Baxter in his Gloſſary 


is not fatisfied with this etymology of its name, but 


calls it Corguba, from the monk of Ravenna in Cor/ula; 


and he deduces Caer Gybi from Caer Coib, i. e. Mu- 
 nimentum cohortis de Latino, enim copiæ Ibernorum Coib 
pro turma vel coborte eft;, ſunt etiam in arce montis 


veterum caſtrorum veſtigia.” Which of theſe is the 
true one, it becomes not me to determine, but it is left 
to be decided by the 1 ingenious antiquary. 

HorrhEAD had formerly a College in it, founded by 
Maelowyn Gwynedd, King of North Wales, who is 
called by Gildas Maglaunus; for an ancient manu- 


ſcript chronicle has theſe words: Maelgwyn Gwy- 


nedd a adeil-adodd Glaſwrdy Bangor, a Glaſwrdy 
Pemon, a Glaſwrdy Caer Gybi.” Maelgwyn Gwynedd 
built the college of Bangor; the college of Penmon, 

3 and 
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and the college of Holyhead. The college ied of 


a Penclas, or Pencolas, i. e. Præfectus collegii, who was 
one of the three ſpiritual Lords of Angleſey in the time 
of the Welch Princes; the other two, being the Arch- 

Deacon of the county, and the Prior of Penmon : it 
had alſo a ſmall number of members, but of what de- 
nomination, I have no further knowledge than what is 


contained i in the following letter from Mr. Rowlands 


to Dr. Tanner, in anſwer to ſome queries relative to 


this place. « ] could never, ſays he, hear of any 


chartules of this church remaining in private hands, 


unleſs there be in Feſus College, Oxford, to which this 


church now belongs. Indeed the public ſeal of this 


convent I had once in my poſſeſſion, and is at preſent 


in the College: it was of hard metal, taken out of a 


turbery near Holyhead, and had theſe words about it 
in ancient letters; Sigillum Recloris et Capituli 


Eccleſiæ de Caer Kibi, By which we ſee, the chief 


was ſtiled Rector, but in the Welch tongue, Penclas, 
or Pencolas, viz. the Head of the College, whereof 


one, called Howel Penclas, was once a very noted per- 
ſon in this country. The Chapter conſiſted, and were 


called, in deeds, by the name and ſtile of Canons and 
Prebendarics, but of what number I know not : I ſup- 
poſe they were not above fix or eight. I have read in 


ſome of the Britiſh Mss. that Hwfa ap Cynddelw, 


Lord 
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Lord of Llys-Llivon, was founder of thoſe Giont ; 
ſecular I believe they were. But I have by me a deed 
of the advowſon of the nomination (electio Juretis 
called) of two of thoſe Canons, annexed to a townſhip, 
called Tre Llowarch, which formerly was the lands 
of Llowarch ap Bran, Lord of Menai; by which I con- 
ceive the ſaid Llowarch had at leaſt founded thoſe 
two Canonries. And the extent of North Wales in 
the Villa Tre Llowarch mentions the ſame advowſon, 
but calls them Prebendaries, which indeed are not 
much different from ſecular Canons.” Thus far Mr. 
Rowlands. — Mr. Morris ſays he remembers to have 
read in an extent of North Wales, which he preſumes 
to be that taken 26 Hen. III. that there were two 
Prebendaries at Holyhead annexed to Te Gof in the 
faid pariſh. Their revenue conſiſted of the tythes of. 
the ſeveral pariſhes of Holyhead, Bodedern, Llandrygarn. 
and Bodwrog; given after the diſſolution, to ——— 
Gwyn, from whom, by right of inheritance, it came | 
to Dr. Gwyn, who about the year 1648 gave the 
ſame to Jeſus College, i in Oxford, for the maintenance 
of two Fellows, and as many Scholars. So ever ſince 


that period, the College nominates the Curates of 
Holyhead, Bodedern, Llandrygarn, and Bodwrog ; pay- 
ing the Curate of Holyhead fifty pounds yearly, and 
forty pounds for ſerving the other three. Holyhead 

— — church 
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churek ſtands above the harbour, wichin an old fortifi- 

cation, built, about A. D. 450, by Caſwallon Llawhir, 
or Caſwelaunus longemanus, a ſon of Enion Urdd, the 
ſon of Cynedda Weledig, who was ſent by his father 
to fight the Iriſh Picts, who a little before had in- 


vaded the iſland, and, near a ſtrong fort, which the 


Iſlanders call Din Dryvel, had ſlain many of the in- 
| habitants at a place called from them to this day 
Cerrig 7 Gwyddyl, 1. e. the Iriſhmen's ſtones. About 
this time Caſwallon came, fought, and routed them, 
and purſued them to Holyhead, where their fleet lay : 
here they fought a ſecond battle, in which Caſwallon 
with his own hand flew Sirigi the Iriſh commander. 
Having thus vanquiſhed theſe lawleſs depredators of 


his country, he fortified the place with a wall, which 


is called at this day Mur Caſwallon, or Caſwallon's 

wall. There is a tradition, that Caſwallon in this 
action fettered his men, in order probably to pre- 
vent their placing any hopes of eſcape by flight, and 
to oblige them thereby to fight reſolutely, to conquer 
or die. The behaviour of Caſwallon in this is ſome- 
thing remarkable and uncommon, but was not it 
ſeems the only inſtance among our anceſtors; for in 
the book called Trivedd Ynys Brydain, or Triades, we 
read thus: © Tri hualogion teulu Ynys Prydain, tete. 

Caſwallon Llavhir, a ddoda [ant hualen eu meirch ar eu 
trad 
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traed pob dau o naddynt yn ymladd a Sirigi wyddel yng 
cerrig y Gwyddyl y Min. A theulu Rhiwallon mab Urien 
yn ymladd dr Sacſon. A tbeulu Belyn o Lyn yn ymladd 
ac Edwin ym mryn Cenai ab Edwin yn Rbos. That is, 
the three fettered tribes or troops of the iſland of Bri- 
tain, The tribe of Caſwallon with the long hand, 


who put their horſes fetters upon every two of them- 
ſelves, when fighting with Sirigi the Iriſhman, at Cer- 
rig y Gwyddyl in Mona. The tribe of Rhiwallon, the 
ſon of Urien, when fighting againſt the Saxons. And 
the tribe of Belyn of Lůyn, when fighting with Edwin 
upon Cenai ab Edwin's hills in Rhos.—But to return. 
Holyhead harbour being fo convenient for the Iriſh | 
rovers to land in, was, we may ſuppoſe, frequently 
viſited by them, when they made inroads into Angle- 
fey: and accordingly we read in Powel's Hiſtory of 
Wales, that the Iriſh, in the year 950, when Iago 
and Jeva jointly uſurped the government of North 
Wales, to the prejudice of their elder brother, Meyric, 
landed under Albioi, king of Ireland, in Mon; and 
having burnt Holyhead, ſpoiled the country of Lyn. 
I have not ſeen any particular account of any battles 
having been fought near this place; but that it was a 
place of ſome conſequence, is evident from the fortifi- 
cations abovementioned, and alſo from the remains of 
another, upon the top of Holyhead mountain, called 
. Cae v Tur, 
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Cae'r Tur, probably the ſame which Baxter means: 
it conſiſts of an old ſtone wall, without mortar, ſur- 
rounding the ſummit or apex of the higheſt hill, and 
is at this time, in fome parts of it, about ten feet high, 
and of great extent, having a well within it never 
known to fail in the drieſt ſummer. There are ſeveral 
fortifications of the ſame nature upon the tops of many 
of our hills, eſpecially thoſe that are near the ſea. 
The other remains of antiquities in this pariſh, are the 
great number of chapels of eaſe, or at leaſt of places 
of religious worſhip; for beſides the pariſh church, 
which was rebuilt, except the chancel, that was re- 
paired in the beginning of this century, in the form in 
which it now ſtands, in the reign of Edward III. there 
was another chapel within the ſame fortification, 
called Eglwys y Bedd, i. e. the church of the grave; 
erected over Sirigi, the Iriſh general, Alain by Caſwal- 
lon, as before mentioned. This church was afterwards 

endowed with diſtin& revenues, from thoſe of the col- 
legiate church, as appears by the College leaſes : it 
was called in the Britiſh manuſcripts Capal Llan y 
Gwydayl : and having been for ages diſuſed, the ruins 
of it a few years ago were removed, in order to render 
the way to the church more commodious. In digging, 
the workmen found a ſtone coffin, or cheſt, under an 
arch in the North fide of the chancel, with hu- 


— . . 
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man bones of a prodigious ſize. Here formerly was 
the ſhrine of Sirigi, who was canonized by the Iriſh. 
It ſeems to have been held in exceeding great re- 
pute for ſeveral very wonderful qualities and cures: 
but according toan old Iriſh chronicle, it was carried off 
by ſome Iriſh rovers, and depoſited in the Cathedral 
of Chriſt Church, in Dublin; from whence, being re- 


moved with many others, after the reformation, to 
—ů— 24 place not far from Dublin, where the relicks 


that could be reſerved from that univerſal deſtruction 
are ſtill preſerved. This chapel was lately converted 
into a public ſchool, by Edward Wynn, of Bodewryd 
in this county, L. L. D. who gave by bond, dated 
Nov. 25, 1748, the ſum of fix {core pounds for the 


endowment of it, the intereſt thereof to be paid an- 


nually, on the 24th of November, to the Schoolmaſter 
for teaching ſix poor boys of the town to read and 
_ write: and he appointed one John Edwards, a native 
of Bangor, to be the firſt maſter thereof, who reſigning 
in the year 1761, it was given to Lewis Owen, the 
Surveyor of this port. | 
Tux other chapels are Capal y Llochwyd, i in Holy bead _ 
mountain ; Capal y Gorlas, in the Eaſt end of which 
was a famous ſpring, called Ffyn0n y Gorlas; alſo Cabal 
St. Fraid, built on an artificial mount or tumulus, by 
the ſca ſide, on a ſandy beach called Tywyn bl Capal, 
©. „5 ac NN. 
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and lies on the road to Chefter, about two miles and 
a half from Holyhead. The Popiſh legends ſay, that 

St. Fraid, a virgin remarkable for her ſanctity, failed 
from Ireland to this place upon a green ſod, which, 
_ Inſtantly upon her landing, became a firm hillock ; 
on which this chapel was built and dedicated to her 
memory. There are ſeveral churches in Wales dedi- 
cated to this Saint, and many of them, as ſituated on 
the ſea coaſt, lay claim to the ſame miracle; particu- 
larly one, called Llan St. Fraid, in Cardiganſbire, 

where one of our Britiſh poets ſeems to believe ſhe ac- 
oy landed, and os of her mY other miracles, 


cc Da y noſiaſ hyd y mY 
Dull Duw ar dy MN di 


and ſo gives the preference to that Llan St. Fraid 
before ours. However, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that if ſhe could come over from Treland to any part 
of I ales, ſhe might with the ſame eaſe viſit any other 
part of the country in like manner. Laſtly, Capal 
Gwyngenen, in the hamlet of Cregeriſt. In a field be- 
longing to a farm called Trevigneth, are ſome rude 
ſtone monuments, ſuppoſed to have been three Crom- 
lechs; they join to each other, though the upper ſtones 
are now fallen off their ſupporters. Theſe ſtones the 
= Welch 
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Welch call at this time Llecbeu Trevigneth, i; e. Tre- 
vigneth flat ſtones; and the field they are in Caer 
Llecheu. They were never taken notice of till Mr. 
Aubrey accidentally ſaw them, from whoſe papers they 
were mentioned by the editors of Camden, in their 
additions to Angleſey. There was another Druidical 
altar or Cromlech, within a quarter of a mile of Holy- 
head, called Coeten Arthur, or Arthur's. quoit 3 but 
the upper, or flat ſtone, 1s now removed. to an ty 
ing hedge. 

Tas church of Holbead, oils the 3 has 


ſeveral rude, Gothic ornaments, and on each ſide of the 


door two coats of arms, viz. a cheveron between three 
corniſh choughs, differing but a little from thoſe of 
Llowarch ap Brän, who is ſaid to have founded two 
canonries here. On a ſtone in the North iſle of the 
church, on the outſide, is an old inſcription, which 
we read thus: © Sande Kebie ora pro nobis. The 
inhabitants ſhewed till lately, a relic of Kebius, viz. 
the print of his foot on a rock, The ſoil in this pariſh 
is in general rocky, eſpecially towards the Mountain, 
which is the higheſt hill in Angleſey, but is inter- 
ſperſed with many fertile ſpots, which produce plentiful 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, and hay 5 inſomuch that 
it is computed they export yearly from this har- 
bour only ſomewhat more than 40,000 buſhels af 
Crain 
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grain in barley and oats; and that quantity for theſe 

ten years laſt paſt. There is a great variety of ſpar 
and chryſtal in the mountain, but no ore of any kind 
has been hitherto diſcovered. In this neighbourhood 
is a large vein of fuller's earth, both yellow and 
white; but of no value here, being entirely neglected. 
There was formerly a falt-houſe erected on an iſland 
in the entrance of Holyhead harbour, called 2 a 
Guby, or Kebius's iſle: and an act paſſed the 6th year 

of Queen Anne's reign to permit rock ſalt to be uſed 


here to ſtrengthen ſea water : the place is well fituated 


for the purpoſe, but for want of proper management 
the work fell to decay, and has not been ſince at- 
tempted, ſo that at this time the houſe is entirely i in 
ruins. At a place called Borthwen, two miles from 
Holyhead, the poor people dig at low water a kind of 
earth, which they dry and burn inſtead of turf: it is 

often found full of nuts, branches. of trees, and ſeeds 
of plants preſerved entire, though ſeveral yards under 
the ſurface, and waſhed over by the ſea. Near this 
place is Penrhos, the ſeat of Sir John Stanley, Baronet, 

by his wife Margaret Owen, ſole daughter and heireſs 
of Hugh Owen, Eſq; ſon of Robert Owen, Eſq; ſon 
of John Owen, who married Margaret daughter of 
—— Wynn, of Bodewrid, by whom, her brother's 
male iſſue failing, the eſtate of Bodewrid was annexed 
| | to 
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to Penrhas. This John Owen was deſcended from 
Hua ap Cyudelw, one of the fifteen tribes of North 
Wales, who lived in the time of Llewelin ap ſor- 
werth, Prince of Wales about the year 1173, and bore 
gules, a cheveron between three lions rampant, for 
arms. 

Azour three leagues N. N. W. of Holyhead, 1 1 


half a league from the main land, is a ſmall iſland, 
called now Skerries, but in ancient Britiſh MSS. Nuys 


y Moelrhoniad, from the great number of Seals ſeen 
about it. It once belonged to the Biſhoprick of Bangor, 


for we read, that in King Hen. VIIIth's time, being 


unjuſtly detained from the church, Denys, then Biſhop 
of the ſee, with a party of ſoldiers recovered it. Here 
is a light houſe, erected firſt by a private gentleman by 
patent, but after the expiration of the term allowed in 
it, an act of Parliament paſſed in 1730, which ſubjects 
every Britiſh veſſel to a duty of one penny per ton, and 
every foreign one two-pence, The light from this 
beacon may be ſeen eight or ten leagues off, and 1 is of 
infinite ſervice to navigation: for, prior to. its erection, 
ſcarce a winter paſſed here without ſhipwreck, and 
always accompanied with loſs of lives; for the ſurge in 
tempeſtuous weather beats againſt it with incredible 
fury, and often prevents any communication th the 
lghtmen for ſome wecks. Puffins reſort to this place 
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in great plenty: they come in a ſurpriſing r manner all 
in a flock in one night, and, when their ſeaſon arrives, 
depart in the ſame manner. Here is alſo plenty of 
fiſh, as whitings, pollocks, &c. and in ſummer time 
blackings, or cole-fiſh, which the lightmen frequently 
take up with baſkets as s they paſs by. 


Azzzrraw is another ſmall town fituated at the 
conflux of the river Frau and the ſea, in the 8. W. 
part of the iſland, 12 miles S. E. of Holyhead; it was 
formerly a conſiderable place, and now noted for hav- 
ing been the reſidence of eleven Princes of North 
Wales. Amarawd I. who kept his court here, began 
his reign in the year 877, and Lleweline the laſt was 
Main in battle at Muelt, a poor little town in Bre- 
conſpire, in the year 1282, as ſays one of our own 
poets in theſe lines. 


Deb mil, (myn dilate 2 oedd Duw 
A deuddeg ar hugain; 

Pen las Llewelin poen lain, 

Y Muelt cyn term Owen. 


We cannot, at this time, diſcover any veſtiges of 
the royal palace, nor have we any records whereby to 


- apo a * Glendowr, _ 
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judge with any exactneſs, of its ancient form and po- 
ſition; but notwithſtanding, it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been in a field adjoining to the town, on the ſpot 
where a barn now ſtands, which probably was built 
out of its ruins for the ſtones in ſome parts of it ap- 
pear to have been better wrought than is common in 
ſuch buildings. Near this place are frequently found 
in ploughing or digging, the kind of glaſs rings called 
by the natives, Glain Wider; but in Glamorganſhire, 
where they are not leſs common, Maen Magl : they 
are generally of the ſize of a ſmall finger ring, but 
every way much thicker, and not eaſily broken; are 


of various colours, as green, red, and white, and 


others poſſeſs a mixture of the three curiouſly ſtreaked. 
The vulgar opinion among the Welch is, that they 
are generated by ſnakes, as the name betokeneth : but 
others with more probability ſuppoſe, that they were 
the invention of the Druids, and worn by them 
around the neck, or elſewhere, as amulets, to prevent 
or cure certain diſeaſes : various ſorts of them may be 

ſeen at the Muſeum in Oxford. 
Tur bay of Aberfraw 1s ſhallow, and even 1 . 
ous from the great number of ſand banks here raiſed by 
the winds; however, it is often frequented in ſummer 
by ſmall ſloops, that come to take in their lading of 
corn and butter, which the neighbours ſell to a con- 
G fiderable 


2 
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Säule amount. The find 4 in the bay i is Bud to be 
good manure, procuring to the farmers who uſe it 
plentiful crops of barley and oats. Here are held four 
fairs in the year, March 7th, Wedneſday after Trinity 
Sunday, October 23 and Dec. T9, all for — 


N EWBURGH, in the Britiſh hiſtories called Rhisfair, : 


is a ſmall market town of Menai hundred, pleaſantly 
ſeated between the rivers of Braint and Cefni, 6 miles 


8. E. of Holyhead, and 16 8. by W. of Beaumaris. 
This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and two 
bailiffs; in whom was formerly veſted the election of 
the Borough member for this county, and the firſt re- 

turns were made ann. 33 Hen. VIII. and the firſt of 

Edward VI. but this place being exempted by an act 

of Parliament paſſed ann. 2 Edward VI. they have 

ever after been limited to Beaumaris. It has a market 


=. Tueſday, and its fairs are June 22d, Auguſt roth 


and 21ſt, Sept. 25th, and Nov. 11th, all for cattle 
and woollen ſtuffs. Newburgh has nothing remarkable 
in it, but in its neighbourhood are many monuments 
of antiquity, and Druidical remains. Near it is one of 
| thoſe monuments called by the Welch Cromlechs, 
| whence ſo named is very uncertain : ſome derive them 
from Crwm convex, and Llech a flat ſtone, and ſup- 
poſe them to be ſepulchral; others, among whom is 
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Mr. Rowlands, imagine them to have been altars, 
from Crwmmy to bow or kneel, and uſed by the Druids 


antecedent to the taking of the iſland by the Romans. 
This has an inſcription on it, which we read thus; 


Filius Ulrici erexit hunc lapidem: who this Ulricus was 


is not known, neither do the Britiſh hiſtories make 
mention of any ſuch perſon. About two miles N. W. 
of Newburgh is Llangadwalader church, remarkable 


for having over the door of it an ancient inſcription 1 : + + 
memory of Cadfan, who governed the principality of 
North Wales about the middle of the ſixth century: 
he was at that famous battle of Bangor ys Coed, and 
fought againſt the Saxons, whom Auſtin had influenced 
to maſſacre the Britiſh Monks. The characters are ſtill 
legible, and compoſe this epitaph: Catamus rex ſ[apien- 
zifſ Imus, opinatiſſin Hnus omnium regum. 


LIANDDwy N, which is ſaid to have been anciently a 
priory of Friars Minors, is ſituated on the road leading 
from Newburgh to Abermenai, a place overagainſt Car- 
narvon, and here obſerved as having a ferry to convey 
paſſengers over the Menai. This houſe is now in a 
ruinous condition, being neglected and diſuſed for ages 
_ paſt, but what remains of it not deſtroyed by time 
and deſolation, is a ſufficient indication of its former 
ſtrength and greatneſs, It had, as doth appear Ly 
=S- 2 _ deeds, 
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Weds, a large tract of ground belonging to it, all 
which, except one ſmall tenement, is now laid waſte 
by the ſea covering it with ſand hills. T here is alſo 
an old deed extant, which ſhews that Llanddwyn was 
a Prebend of Bangor, of good value before the refor- 
mation by reaſon of oblations, it being a relique church. 
The firſt Prebendary thereof that I find was a Wil- 
liam Vaughan. The following is a copy of the char- 
tule or deed. © Pateat univerſis per preſentes quod nos 
Gryffinus Young, decretorum Doctor, Archediaconus de 
Merionydd, procurator originalis venerabilis viri Domini 
Wilbelmi Vaughan, Canonici Ecclefice Bangorienft 7s, et 
Præbendarii E ccleſæ præbendalis de Llanddwyn, cum po- 
teſtate, alium vel alios, procuratorem et procuratores, Ioco 
noſtri fubſlituendi ſufficienter conſtituti, dilectis nobis in 

Chriſio Magiftro Evano ap Bleddyn Archediacono Angleſey, 
*Mredydd ap Tudur, et Mredydd ap Kenvric, eþ i/cops 
Bangorienſis ſalutem : de veſtrd circumſpectionis induftrid 
pflurimum confidentes, vos conjun&tim et diviſim, ad perci- 
piendum fructus, oblationes et emolumenta quæcunque ad 
ecclefiam præbendalem de Llanddwyn prediftam pertinent. 
Juxla vim, formam et effettum procuratorii nobis per 
eundem Canonicum et Prebendarium in hdc parte fat, 
procuratores ſubſtituimus per præſentes et alternatos cum 
perry WO, „etiam coram Judicibus ſecularibus 
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guibuſcungque quendam Forwerthum Vychan Reftorem de 
Llanddoget, Aſaph. Dioceſ. ſe prætendentem prætextu ob- 
lationum Eccleſiæ prebendalis predife per ſcriptum 
violenter et ſacrilege ablaturum, et quoſcunque alios in hac 
parte culpabiles, prout juſtum fuerit etiam proſequendi: 
in cujus rei teſtimonium figillum noſt rum præſentibus oft 
appenſum et Ay in caſtro ns 19 FOOT, : 
Anno Dom. 1404. 
IN the reign of Richard III. One Kyffin, Dunn of | 
Bangor, lived at Llanddwyn ; he erected a chantry in 
that cathedral, and endowed it with the tythes of Llan- 
jeſtin, and Llanvihangel Tyn Sylw in this iſland, and 
with a farm called Bron Haelhg in the county of Car- 
narvon. At the time of the reformation, William 
. Owen ap Meircel, the younger ſon of Bodeon, enjoyed 
it; and is now by lineal deſcent poſſeſſed by Sir Wil- 
ao Owen, Baronet, and repreſentative in Parliament 
for the town of Pembroke. Dean Kyffin was an active 
promoter of the Earl of Richmond's intereſt, in the 
_ reign of Richard III. he frequently received meſſages 
by ſea from his friend Biſhop Morten, then with the 
Earl in Britany. He was much favoured by Hen. VII. 
and would in all probability have been eee by 
him, but that he was auratus. 
Ix the year 1185, Baldwin, Archbiſhop of 3 
bury, made a Welch viſitation in order to beg the aid 
and 
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and contributions of that nation to carry on the holy 
war againſt the infidels: he prevailed upon Giraldus, 
then Archdeacon of St. David's, to accompany 
him; a man thoroughly acquainted with the man- 
ners and diſpoſitions of his countrymen; and from 
whoſe journals we have an account of the viſitation: 
he ſays that it was held in Angleſey, becauſe, perhaps, 
Prince Roderic was then in the iſland, whoſe ſubſcrip- 
tion to it was very neceſlary : from tradition, and me- 
morials of it by names ſtill retained, we have reaſons 
to ſuppoſe that they met at an open place, in the pariſh | 
of Llandifilio, called Cerrig y Borth. The inhabitants 
in a grateful remembrance, and to perpetuate the 
honour of that day, called the place where the Arch- 
| deacon ſtood, Carreg yr Archjagon, and where Prince 
| Roderic ſtood, Maen Rhoderic, and on a little eminence 
his Grace ſtood, which ſhould have been called Cadair 
WE Arch Eſcob; but his buſineſs being to beg their 
alms, they upon that account called the place Kil- 
beg-le, which ſignifies the place of begging. That 
this was the place of that general viſitation of this 
dioceſe is evident, for Giraldus makes mention of no 
other, and he ſays : 1690 Ubi Junior Oeni filius cum 
Inſulæ totius, et terrarum adjacentium populo devotus 
0 n1᷑ obis occurrit: ubi facto quaſi theatro in petroſis rupibus 
25 prope littus, predicante Arehiepiſcopo; ; et boca Archi- 


diacono 
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dliacono Alexandro, multi ad crucem ſunt collecti, &c.“ 

In this ſenſe © Loci Archidiacons” might mean the 
Archdeacon of Bangor, becauſe it was the viſitation 
of that Dioceſe, and * terrarum adjacentium populo,” 
the people of the other pare of the Dioceſe 2 1 55 
in that place. | 


AzouT two miles N. W. of n is ſeated 


Treffos, once a conſiderable place, if we credit tradi- 
tion, it having been the reſiding houſe of ſeveral of 


the Biſhops of Bangor at certain times: tis reputed 
the capital of the Biſhop's Barony, by virtue of which, 
tis ſaid, he claims a ſeat in Parliament. Treffos became 
the property of that ſee while ZAnian filled it; for in 
his time was born the firſt Engliſh Prince of Wales 
the caſtle of Carnarvon, on April 25, 1284. The 
King, in token of remembrance for the office the Pre- 
late did in chriſtening the Prince, beſtowed upon him 
and his ſucceſſors for ever, the ferries of Borthwen and 
Cadnant, the manors of Bangor, Caftellmai and Garth- 
gogo, in the county of Carnarvon, with the manors of 


Cantred and Treffos in the iſle of Angleſe ey. 


TaxcalAx is a village pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Cefni, and is nearly i in the center of 
the iſland: we take notice of it as being the birth- place 
of William David ap Howel ap Jorwetth, a very extra- 


ordinary _ 
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ordinary perſon, and ſeldom to be patulleled' in hiſtory. 


He was the father of 43 children, 36 of whom were 


lawfully begotten by three wives, and ſeven by his 
two concubines. His eldeſt ſon Griffith ap William 
had a great number of children and grand-children, 
and was 82 years old when his youngeſt brother was 
born; and it is confidently ſaid, that upwards of 300 
perſons, all deſcendants of the old man, attended him 
to his grave: He lived part of the 15th and 16th 
century, and died in the 105th year of his age. 
In the Northern fide of the iſland and on the rocks 
near the ſea is ſeated Llan 2 lion church, dedicated to 
a Saint of that name, a cotemporary of Kybi, who 
lived Ann. Dom. 364. The building of it is neat, 
uniform, and compact, and more modern than moſt of 
our churches in Wales; its inſide is adorned with 


paintings of the twelve Apoſtles tolerably well exe- 


cuted, but now ſomewhat injured by time and ac- 
cidents. The neighbours of this place, from a tradi- 


tion common amongſt them, ſay that they were found f 


in the wreck of a ſhip loſt on this coaſt, and were 
originally intended for the uſe of a church ſomewhere 
in Ireland. Alſo in the chancel is a half length pic- 
ture of St. Ælian, in an attitude very expreſſive of de- 
votion, and another of St. Paul ſhaking the viper from 
off his hand. This church has ſeveral tenements be- 
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longing to it, which were purchaſed with the money 
offered at the ſhrine of St. Elian, it being formerly in 
great repute for many very wonderful cures performed 
by it, and was much frequented, and conſiderable dona- 
tions were then annually given to it; and even now it 
is not entirely neglected, for the credulous vulgar ſtill 
reſort hither with their mites. This pariſh is moſt 
deſtitute of wood of any in the iſland, ſcarcely a ſhrub 
growing in it for many miles together; wherefore a 
great part of it is called Moe. ZElian, a name frequently 


given by the Welch to * and other places void 
of ſhelter. : | 


LLaNDYFRYDOG is a mall village i in Tor bela Hun- 
dred, not far diſtant from Llan lian, and about 
three miles from the bay of Dulas. This place is 
noted for an extraordinary incident that happened in 
the church of it, and which Giraldus Cambrenfis* thus 
relates: © F/t in bac Inſuld Eccleſia ſanfi TRVRREDAucI 
onfeſſoris, in qud Hugo Comes 5 alopſburienſis, cum ſemel 

una cum Comite Ceftrenſfi hanc Inſulam vi ingrederetur, 
canes note quddam poſuiſſet, inſanos omnes mamò recepit, 
et ipſemet infra menſem miſerabiliter extiuclus occubuit.” 
This pariſh has now nothing remarkable, or worthy of 
obſervation in it, fave a few ſtone pillars, which the 

Welch call Miney, are found here and there; ſuch of 


them as were deeply fixed in the ground, are ſtill _ 
| P. 193. 
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erect, but others leſs rooted have fallen from their 
priſtine direction; they are generally ſuffered to con- 
tinue unremoved, unleſs where a hindrance to the 
plough: the importance of their Britiſh name as 
now accepted, is very conducive to a ſuppoſition 
that they had been ſet up for land marks, or perhaps 
to limit the extent of the juriſdiction of certain 
chiefs of the Druids, before they were ſuppreſſed by 
the powerful hands of their affailants the Romans. 
Amongſt theſe pillars is found one of a particular 
form; for commonly they decreaſe at the top in ſhape 
of a cone; but this on the reverſe, is wideſt within a 
foot of i its top, which inclines downward, and in ſome 
degree forms an obtuſe angle. Tis ſituated on a farm 


called Choracb, in a field that borders upon the public 5 


road leading from Llannerchmedd to Beaumaris : the 


inhabitants here call this monument Lleiderdyfrydog, 
from a tradition, common amongſt them, of a perſon 
robbing the church of Llandyfrydog of its books, and 
that in his way homeward, he ſuffered a ſudden tran- 
ſition of himſelf into a ſtone: Divine Providence, 
- they ſay, would not let ſuch iniquity go unpuniſhed, 
That the church of this pariſh was robbed, we have 
no reaſon to diſcredit the tradition; and from the 
| form and ſituation of the ſtone, I ſuppoſe it was fixed 
here ſoon after the commiſſion of the deed, to inti- 
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MLWCH harbour in the N orth Weſt part of 
Angleſey, is a ſmall cove, formed as it were by 
an excavation of a large rock, the extenſion of which, 
as far as navigable, we compute, without meaſurement, 
to be 40 perches, and from fide to fide, which are 
uncommonly ſteep, no more than 5 perches. When the 
tide is in, tis here nothing ſtrange to ſee men fiſhing 
while they ſtand only on the brim of the cavation : in 
this agreeable paſtime they avoid thoſe commotions 
often concomitants of ſea-fiſhing. The harbour is 
much frequented by ſmall ſloops: here the Liverpool 
pilot-boats uſually moor, to be ready to give aſſiſtance 
to ſuch veſſels as are unacquainted with the coaſt, 
The village of Amkuch is ſeated near half a mile of 


the ſhore; it has a conſiderable market on F riday, and 
a fair for cattle on November 1 2th. - + 


is About 
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i two miles N. E. of this place E moun- 
tain, remarkable for its mines of copper ore, which 
the workmen find in large quantities, and oftentimes 
within few yards of the ſurface of the pit. The num- 
ber of hands conſtantly employed here is very great; 
conſequently the proſperity of the miners is prejudicial 
to the farmers, whoſe ſervants are prompted by better 
wages to leave the plough and take up the pick-axe, 
The water that is drawn out of the mines is reſerved 
in wooden troughs, ſunk to an evenneſs with the 
ground; in theſe they put large bars of iron and pieces 
of tin, which the water ſoon corrodes by incruſtation 
of its vitriolic particles, and the whole aſſemblage, by: 
frequent agitation and change of the water, becomes, 
in proceſs of time, perfect copper duſt : in this ſtate it 
is commonly {old at 3ol. the ton. Contiguous to the 
mines is a well, noticed awhile, before their diſcovery, 
for its vitriolic water; and it is ſaid by lavation of the 
ſkin therewith, to cure the itch, and ſeveral other 
cuticular diſeaſes. It appears, by the hydrometer, to 
he as light as diſtilled water, notwithſtanding its ſtrong | 


impregnation: the taſte of it is ſomewhat ſubacid, and 


' nauſeous even to exceſs; its influx to the rivers has 

killed all the fiſh, wherewith they once did greatly 
abound, and indeed almoſt all other aquatics ſeem t. to 
| — — alike. 
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Cxulyx is a ſmall harbour, to the Weſt of Amivch 

five miles, frequented only by ſloops, not having ſuf- 

_ ficient depth of water for large ſhipping ; ; and more- 
over, the entrance of the harbour is acceſſible but 
with caution and ſome fore knowledge of it. Near 
this place, in the pariſh of Llanfairynghornwy, is 
remarkable quarry of the lanuginous mineral called | 
Aſbeſtos, from a ſuppoſition of its having the property 
of reſiſting fire, but, upon ſeveral trials made, it was 
found to diminiſh materially at each time. We are 
told indeed by Pliny, that the ancients wove it unto a 
cloth, which, whenever ſtained, or had any ways be- 
come dirty, was put into the fire, and when taken out 
was rendered more clean than ever. 


De harbour i is in ai North Eaſt fide of Angle- 
h ey, between the two harbours Amluch and Reawarf ; 
it is much frequented by ſmall floops, which come to 
| take in their freights of corn and butter, the ſtaple 
commodities of the iſland. ' A few years ago, every 
| where on this coaſt, was taken in their ſeaſon great 
plenty of herrings, which contributed very largely to 
the ſupport of the poor inhabitants, Cos. then their 
ne food. N 


| Z . | , | 5 | | MALLTRAETH, 
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8 MaLLTRAETH, more properly a creek than a har- 
bour, is ſituated four miles South Eaſt of Aberfraw. 
The ſea at this place flows a conſiderable way into the 
country, joining itſelf to a river of that name, but is 
not navigable more than 40 perches inland. About 
the center of Malliraeth marſh, it is not uncommon to 
find under fix yards of ſand a perfect ſea ſhore; a ſure 
indication of the ſea having once come up ſo far. As 
we advance up the river, we find ſeveral pits of coal 
ſunk but a few yards deep, by reaſon of the water filling 
them after that the workmen have deſcended ſuch depth, 
and in ſo great quantities as may be extracted only 
| with engines and great coſt, which conveniencies the 
_ proprietors do not poſſeſs; nor indeed is it likely, 
where fuel does abound, that their introduction would 
be of advantage to them. The quality of the coal is 


widely different; in ſome places it is bituminous, and, 


when expoſed to the open air, ſoon moulders, where 
fore they call it run- coal: in others they find the hard 


ſtone- coal, the kennel, and a ſort of coal that has a 


reſemblance to culm, but differs peculiarly, in that it 
cakes i in burning. 5 


Re D-W axe, or Tracth Coch is a conſiderable hk 
bour five miles to the Weſt of Beaumaris, is much 
irequentes by ſmall ſhipping 0 on account t of the lime- 

ſtone 
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ſtone trade, which they carry to almoſt all the neigh- 


bouring countries. The ſand in this bay is found to 
be the beſt manure of any thing hitherto experienced 
in the iſland: the beſt ſort, which is coarſe and full of 
ſhells, is dug when the tide is out from under the 
common ſhore, and carried to heaps without the high- 
water mark, and afterwards conveyed on horſes over 
all the iſland. The quarries of mill- ſtones in this 
_ neighbourhood ſupply nearly all Angleſey and Car- 
narvonſhire with theſe neceſſary conveniencies, and 
for their durity are accounted preferable to any dig- 
ged from the mines of Penůmon. Among theſe ſtones 
are found ſome looſe blocks of marble, tending to a 
brown duſty colour, but here their opacity .renders 
them not leſs uſeful than the more tranſparent ones, 
for they will readily take a poliſh, and are accord- 
ingly uſed in chimney-pieces and other devices of the 
ſculptor. „ 
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1 Llanvihangel = 
| y Traeth. gt 
C. Llanvar-yn- 
Ws I 
R. Llanrhyllad. - Bd, 
C. Llanflewin. St. 


C. Llanrhwydrus. St. 


Rect. Vicarag. Chap. Dedications. 
. Holyhead. St. Cybi. 
. Bodedarn. St. Edarn. 
- Bodwroe. St. Jwroe. 
. Llandrygarn. St. Trygarn. 
- Penmynydd. St. Credival. 
. Amlwch. St. Elaeth. 
. Llanvairlwyvo. St. Wenllwyvo. 
. Llangriſtiolis. St. Chriſtiolus, 
. Cerrig Ceinwen. St. Ceinwen. 


. Michael. 


C. Llanfinnan, St. Finanus. | 
V. Penrh6s. S t. Michael. 
. *Llygwy. St. Michael. 
. Llanddona. St. Dona. 
. Penmon. 3.t. Seiriol. 
. Llanvais. St. Catharine. 
. Llanjeſtin. -* Juſtinus. 
. Llangoed. St. Cowrda. 
. Llanvihangel- _ OE 
5 5 5 88t. Michael. 
R. Rhöſgolin. St. Gwenfaen. 


. Michael. 


Mary. 


Rhylad. 


Flewin. 


Rhwydri. 


Firſt Sun. io Nov, | 
„ K. Llanvair- 


Saints Days. Patrons. 
8 
| Nov. 6. 5 8 5 
Jan. 6. | 60S 
June 26. 8.38 
1 8 
| EL 
Nov. 30. TT - 
. | Biſhop 
Nov. 3. 4 of 
Oct. 8. | B 
1 0 angor. 
Sept. 29. | 3 
Sept. 14. . 
Sept. 29. Þ= 
Sept. 29. Ln 
Nov. 1. | Boſton, 
„ Ld. Vil. | 
: N | 8 Bulke- 
OV. 25» : ley. 
April 13. 4 
„% 
Dec. 29. Hughes. 
Ne. 5, | 
Sept. 29. | | 
| Biſhop. 
Feb. 2. \ of 
Sept. 4. | Bangor. 
| Nov. 12. E 
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Re. Vicarag. Chap. Dedications, 


Saints Days. | Patrons. 


pn. och $ St. Mary. Feb. 2. 
C. Llandifilio, St. Tyſilio. Nov. 8. 
R. Llanvechell. St. Machutris. Nov. 15. | 
C. Llandogwell. St. Dogwel. Nov. 30 * 
R. Llanvachreth. St. Mactreth. Jan. 1. 
C. Llanynghenedle. St. Anghenel. Quinq”* Sund. 
C. Llanvigal. St. Vigilius. Nov. 1. 5 
R. Llanvaithly. St. Maethle. Dec. 26 | Biſhop 
C. Llanvwroc. St. Mwroc. Jan. 6 3 
R. Llanſadwrn. St. Saturnius. Nov. 29 | Bangor. 
N. Llantrifint. © 7 
C. 5 0 { St. Gwenfarnus. Nov. 7 | ; 
C. Ceidio. . St. Ceidio. Nov. 18 5 
C. Gweredoc. St. Mary. Feb. 2 
C. Llanllibio. St. Llibio. Feb. 28. 
R. Trefdraith. St. Beuno. April 21. | 
C. Llangwyfan. St. Gwyfan. lune 3. + 
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OVEN ä 
HISTORY | OF HIS TRANSACTIONS 
During dhe whole WA R. 


Originally written by Mr. THOMAS E L L] . 


REC TOR of Dolgelle, in MexionzTnonIng; 


And now 22 ds out of a Manoſcript in the Library of 


Jzesus CoLLEGE in OxryosrD. 


To which are added, 


NoTEes His ToRICAL and DESCRIPTIVE, 


Collected by the EDITOR from AUTHENTIC REMAINS, 


M E M O I 


OWEN OLE NDO R. 


WEN GLENDOWR was brought up in the 
Inns of Court, where he ſtudied until he was 
Barriſter of Law. Then he became ſervant to King 
Richard II. his ſcutiger and eſquire of the body he 
was. He was with King Richard in his attendance 
when he was taken in his return from Ireland at the 
caſtle of Flint, by the forces of Henry Bullingbrool, 
duke of Lancaſter. Richard was depoſed, and Henry 
ſet on the throne 1 in his ſtead, King Henry, who was 
the fourth of the name, harboured no kindneſs for 
Owen, on account of his relation to Richard, nor was 
Owen ſatisfied with him that had wronged his 
maſter, who was the right undoubted heir of the 
crown, and had been in poſſeſſion of it about twenty- 
two years. The Lord Gray of Ruthin conceiving him- 
ſelf to be more in  fayour with King Henry than Owen, 
6 made 
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made bold to affront Owen. He neglected to deliver 
unto him in time, the writ of ſummons, whereby he 
was required to wait upon the King with forces in his 
expedition to the North againſt the Scots. Then he 
difleized Owen of certain lands“ he had recovered from 
him in King Richard's time. This highly provoked 
Owen, inſomuch, that he made entry by force upon 
the ſaid lands, while the Lord Gray was abſent with 
the King! in the Worth. This being told the King, he 
in his return ſent the Lords Talbot and Gray to reduce 

Owen with part of his forces. And they came ſo un- 

expectedly about Owen's houſe, that he had much ado 

to make his eſcape into the woods. Owen ſome few _ 
days after, notwithſtanding the allegiance he and his 
progenitors had ſwore unto the kings of England, 


_ claimed the principality of Wales, as heir unto the 


laſt Prince of Wales: and then upon the eve of Si. 
Matthew, A. D. 1400, in the 48th year of his age, 
being followed with a company of ſtout, reſolute men, 
he fell upon_the town of Ruthin whilſt they kept their 
fair, ſacked and burned it to the ground. A. D. 1400. 

After this He returned unto the mountains and faſt- 
neſſes. The ſummer following he marched with about 


* The lands which Reginald Lord Gray, of Ruthin, Owen's en 


lay claim to, were part of a common lying between the Manor of ahn 
and e Walſ. 5. 964. 


120 men 1 
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120 men in arms unto the hills of Plin-Limnon, 
where, for ſome time, he kept his rendezvous: from 
thence he did much hurt, ſending parties to pillage 


the country all about. The Flemings of Rhis Pembroke 
and Cardigan, whom Owen diſtreſſed moſt of all, raiſed 
1 500 men and went againſt him, being full of con- 
fidence that they would either kill him or take him. 
They hemmed him in on all ſides at a place called Myn- 


ydabyddgant, ſo that he could not poſſibly get off with- 
out fighting at a great diſadvantage. He and his men 
fought manfully a great while, in their own defence, 
againſt them. Finding themſelves ſurrounded and 


hard put to it, they reſolved at length to make their 


way through or periſh in the attempt: fo falling on 
furiouſly with courage whetted by deſpair, they put 
the enemy, after a ſharp diſpute, to confuſion; and 
they purſued ſo eagerly their advantage, that they made 
them give ground, and in the end to fly out-right, 


leaving two hundred of their men dead on the ſpot of 


engagement. This victory rendered Owen conſiderable, 


and was the means to bring many unto his ſide, that 


his number Was greatly increaſed. Bk 
A. D. 1402, a blazing ſtar appeared, arkich fat- | 


tering bards made to portend all good to Owen. This 


year Owen wrought very. much hurt unto. the Lord 


. Toe K Gray 
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Gray and his friends; that the Lord Gray, for the 
King's ſervice and his own ſecurity, raiſed an army 
and fought with Owen upon the banks of the river 
Turmoy, in Montgomeryſhire : there Owen got the 

victory, and took the Lord Gray, who was his pri- 
ſoner, until ſuch time that he paid 10,000 marks for 
his ranſom. Afterwards, not finding himſelf and his 
friends ſecure from the outrages of Ower's men, he 

thought it his beſt courſe to become a ſuitor unto 
Owen for one of his daughters to wife, which when he 
had obtained, he and his were ſuffered to enjoy their 
eſtates quietly, Owen burnt the houſe of Howel Sele, 
of Manney, who withſtood out for the king, and took 
him along with him. Griſftb ap Gwyn, of Ardudwy, 
| who came to attempt he reſcue of his couſin Howel, 
was beaten and moſt of his men killed. Howe! was fo 
diſpoſed of that he was never ſeen or heard of again 


by his friends. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 


raiſed an army and came againſt Owen; both armies 
met at Pilate in Radnorſhire. Owen got the day, the 

Earl being there taken priſoner and ſome thouſands of 
his men ſlain. The king for ſome reaſons mak ing no 
haſte to redeem Earl Mortimer out of Ouen's hands, 
the Earl thought it his beſt courſe to ſubmit unto 
Owen s terms, and join with him againſt the king, 
hoping 
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hoping by chat means to get che kingdom from Henry, 
unto which he conceived himſelf to have a better title 


than he had, as being deſcended from Lionel, Duke of 


Clarence, third ſon of King Edw. III. whereas Henry 
was ſon but of the fourth ſon of John of Gaunt. 


Whether Earl Mortimer entered into a nearer tye of 


friendſhip with Ouen by taking a daughter of his to 


wife, as Thomas I. alfngham relates, is a queſtion in 
regard to which we have no authority for it in our 


Welch writers. In the beginning of Auguſt, after the 
great victory at Pilate, Owen marched with his forces 
into Glamorganſbire. There the people ſubmitted 


generally unto him, and owned him for their Prince. 


Then he burned the towns of Cardiff and Abergavenny. 


About the middle of Auguſt, King Henry advanced 


with an army towards Wales, but returned without 


any thing done. Owen called a Parliament to be held 
at Machynlleth, unto which his nobles and gentry 


came and crowned him. David Gam, a gentleman of 


Brecknochſhire, came hither upon his ſummons, but 
with a bad intention to murder Owen, for his maſter 


King Henry's ſake and ſervice: but David's plot be- 


ing diſcovered, he was ſeized upon and committed to 


priſon, and he would ſurely have been put to death, 


had not the greateſt upholders of Ouen's cauſe inter- 
| K 2 „„ © 
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ceded for his life. When David was in durance, they 
rhymed upon him: *© Dafydd gam drugtam, dreigl, 
: ddrymwan fradwr, fradwr Rhiſiart frenin,” &c. 
Davin, being pardoned and ſet at liberty, went 
home to his country, but, contrary to his promiſe of 
fidelity, vexed exceedingly the friends of Owen, Owen, 
hearing this, entered the marches, deſtroying all be- 
fore him. He burned David Gam's houſe, but David 
kept himſelf out of his reach. Owen, calling to one of 
David's ſervants ſpoke thus to him in metre: 0 
gweli di w'r coch gam yn ymofin y girnigwen, diwed ei bod 
hi tan ytam a nod y glo ar ei enn. Tevan ap Eneon 
of Evionyth, Robert ap Meredith of Keſſelgyfarch, and 
| others of Caernarvonſhire, ſided with Owen; but Jevan, 
brother of the ſaid Meredith ap Hullin, of Glynllivon, 
continued faithful unto the king. They kept the 
town of Caernarvon, in which they were enen by 
Owen's men. Oaks 
A. D. 1403, Sir Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, 
ſon to the Earl of V orthumberland, advanced with an 
army towards Shrewſbury, expecting Earl Mortimer, 
and Owen Glendowr, with their armies to join with 
him, as they had promiſed upon the agreement made 
between them three. The king with his army met 


Hotſpur before the other two had joined him, and gave 
him 


; = 
4 
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him battle near Shrewſbury, on Saint Magdalen s Eve, 
A. D. 1403. After a cruel fight, and great valour 
ſhewed on both ſides, Piercy and moſt of his men be- 
ing ſlain, the king obtained a compleat victory. Owen 
was then with all his ſtrength about Oſweſtry, twelve 
miles from the place of the fight. He had ſent 4000 
of his men to the aid of Piercy, but went not in perſon. 

A. D. 1404, Owen ſent Griffith Young, L. L. D. his 
Chancellor, and Jobn Hanmer, upon an embaſſy, in 
the month of May, unto Charles VI. King of France, 
to treat and conclude of a league of amity between 
him and the ſaid King. The records touching the 
ſaid treaty and league are extant: the titles and dates 
of them are thus; ©« Traifs de alliance faits enter le 
Roy Charles VI. et le Prince de Guales.” * Tenor 
liberatum procurat difti divini noftri F1 rancorum regis, 
&c.” The French King's commiſſioners were Jaques 
de Borbon, Count of March, and John Biſhop of Clare 
mont. Owen's letters of credence unto his ambaſſadors 
were thus dated. Dar. apud Dolgelle 19* April, 
1404, et principatis noſtri 4* actum et datum Pariſ. in 
domo habitationis magnifici viri Ervandi de Corbeya, Militis 
Cancellarii Francie, A. D. 1404. Indi 12 die 14* 
Julii preſentibus Sc. et ego Johannes de Hanctis Belua- 
cenſ. Dioceſſ. Apoſt. et imper. authoritate publicus notarius 
— 
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et ſecretarius & c. preſens fui, eaque fieri vidi et audivi 
ad regqueſtam de conſcenſu D. D. procuratorum buic pre- 
ſenti publico inſtrumento c. The league was defen- 
five and offenſive againſt Henry of Lancafter (they at- 
forded him no other ſtyle in the inftrument) and his 
adhercnts. John Trevor, Biſhop of Sr. Aſaph, ſub- 
mitted unto Owen. This year Owen took the caſtles 
of Harlech and Aberyſtwitb. Then he marched into 
| Monmouthſhire, and met the Engliſh at Mynyddlamſduſy, 
who made him to retreat, killing many of his men: 
but gathering again ſuddenly his men together, he 
overtook the Engliſh at Craig y Dorth, near Monmouth, 
gave them a defeat, and purſued them to the very 
gates of the town ; then he burned and deſtroyed all 
before him, towns, villages, caſtles, forts, and all 
places of ſtrength. 
A. D. 1405, he ſent his cldeft ſon Griffth with an ar- 
my into Brecknockſbire, and there, at Mynyth-Pwilmelyn, 
after a hot fight, Griffith was overpowered and taken pri- 
ſoner by the king's men, and about 1 500 of his men were 
killed and taken. Among the dead bodies was found one 
much like unto Owen, whom they ſuppoſed, and gave 
out, to be Owen that was ſlain; but, upon further en- 
quiry, it was found it was not Ouen, but his brother 
Tudor, who very: much reſembled him, and was often 
| 5 taken 
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taken for him, being hardly diſtinguiſhed Me 8 


only Ouen had a little wart above one of his eyebrows, 
which Tudor had not. The report of Owen's over- 
throw and death diſheartened the Felch exceedingly ; 


inſomuch that the people of Glamorgan ſubmitted 
unto the king, ſave ſome few, who went unto Owen, 


_ when they underſtood he was alive. A conſpiracy of 
the Earl of Northumberland and others againſt the 


king being diſcovered, the Earl fled into Scotland. 


Thoſe that were taken and found guilty of this tre- 


ſon, were put to death ; among whom was one Sir 


Fobn Griffith, Knight. The king took all the forts 


and caſtles belonging unto the earl, and then marched 


towards Wales with an army of 37000 * 
expedition ſucceeded not well; for the king, he 


had entered the country, loſt fifty of his waggons, ˖ 
wherein his proviſion, treaſure, &c. were carried, and 


was neceſſitated to return without performing any 


notable exploit. The French King ſent forces“ over to 


Owen, who landed at Milford, and from then, 
marched into the country and took Caermarthen. 

A. D. 1406, the Earl of Northumberland and the 
Lord Bardolf came into Wales, to Owen, for protec- 


they 


* The French forces conſiſted of a hundred and forty fail, and 12000 
nen, and were commanded by Marſhal de Montmorency. Wall. p. 3-4. 
N | tion; 
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tion; he received and entertained them kindly, The 
men of ftradtowi revolted unto the king. The French 
King ſent more forces to aid Ouen f. Owen granted 
a pardon to one John ap Howel ap Jevan Coch. The 
witneſſes to it are Griſſitß his eldeſt fon, Meredith his 

ſecond ſon, Dr. Griſiib Young, and Rhys ap Tudor, 
and Gwillim ap —, anno principatiis noſtri 6, dat. apud 
 Cefn-Llanvair 10 die Fan. p. ipſum Principem. On the 
ſeal affixed to it, was the picture of Owen fitting in a 
chair of ſtate, holding a ſcepter in his right hand, and 
a globe in his left, and by it on his fide were three 
lions, two and one; on the other ſide he ſat on 
horſeback, &c. 


A. D. 1407, Prince Henry came igaink the caſtles 


of Aberyſtwith, and took it upon articles; but Owen 
took it again by ſtratagem ſoon after. 


A. D. 1408, the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Bar- : 
dolf, and the Biſhop of Sr. Aſaph, perceiving Owen to 
be in a declining condition, left him, and returned in- 
to England : Northumberland and Bardolf were con- 
demned, and executed for treaſon but the Biſhop-be- 
cauſe of his holy orders was pardoned, The Engliſh 
took. the caſtles of Aberyftwith and Har lech from Owen, 


{ 


+ Thirty mie according to Walſingham, | 
A. D. 
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A.D. 1409, Owen ſent a party into Shropſhire, who 
did there much harm. Two of his beſt captains, Rees 
Dau and Philþot Scudamour, were then taken there, 
and ſent to London, where they were executed. 
After the year 1411, Owen was ſo weakened, his 
men deſerting him, and returning to the king's obe- 
dience, that he was forced often to change his quarters ” 
and keep leſs in fight. 
A. D. 1415, death put a period to Omen s life and 
5 miſery upon the Eve of St. Matthew, 

Some ſay he died at his daughter Scudamour* 1 others 
at his daughter Monington's houſe. They had both 
harboured him in his forlorn condition. They ſay 
that he was fain to go up and down, diſguiſed in a 
ſhepherd's habit, to his daughter and other friends“ 


. houſes. T he hiſtory printed by Caxton, I 520, lays, 
That Owen s war endured twelve years largely. His 


policy cannot be commended, in that he did not come 
1n perſon to Hotſpur and join his whole power. His 
cruelty made the people to hate him, and his covet- 

ouſneſs made his ſoldiers by . to forſake him. | 


His valour and conduct were excellent. 


WurrRE Owen was buried cannot now be aſcertained. 
But my countrymen, whether from tradition or con- 
jecture I know not, ſuppoſe a grave under the great 

| EE =, window, 
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window, in the South iſle wall of Bangor cathedral, to 


be his place of interment, This mural monument is 
ſingular, and much noticed. It lies within the wall, 
having a hollow arch over it, and a ſhort buttreſs to 
ſupport it. The ſtone, which is of the grit kind, has 
no inſcription on it, or any adornment beſides a large 
ill-formed croſs. Humphreys, a late Biſhop of Bangor, 
and a great antiquary, did: not credit this report, but 
firmly believed, from a paſſage in Giraldus's Itinerary, 
that it was the Mauſoleum of Owen Gd, Prince 
of North Wales, A. D. 1138. 


GENEALOGICAL ACCOUNT 
1 55 | — "Bp N 21 

O EN GLENDOWR; 
Corixb OUT OF A BOOK OF PEDIGREES, 


Mr. THOMAS ZLLIS, B D. 
. 


FELLOW of JESUS CoLLtcs, OXFORD. | 


NIN CE Llewelin ap Griffth= 

ſlain at Buelt, A. D. 1252. 
 Catharine=Philip ap Toor © 

—- of Iſcoed, Cardiganſbire. 

Elenor Goch TT Thomas af Llewelin aß Owen. 
HD. Heireſs. i 
Elena mother of Owen 7] 9a * wife, firſt, 
of William ap Griffith ap Guenwynwyn, Lord of Mouth- 
_ wy, after him, of Sir Tudor ap Grono, Knt. by whom 
ſhe had Meredith, father of Sir Owen Tudor, Kant. 
father of Edmund Earl of Richmond, father of King 


Hen. VII. 
= Griffith 
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Griffth 40 Mache, Lord of Dinas Bran, he "Gr 

A. 12390. 

Madoc Vn Lileweln 22 ap 8 a cap- 
tain under Prince Llewelin ap Griſith. Owen a prieſt- 
Griffith, Llewelin, both periſhed in their minority, and 

their guardian Earl Warren had given him their Lord- 

ſhips of Yale Bromfield, &c. by the king X. Edw. I. 

Griſiib Vn y Barwngwyn of Glendoverduy. Mar- 

ret D. of Rees Michill, fon of Rees Grug. 

Madoc Vu 
Griffith of Ruſbat, he married, July A. D. 1304, Elia- | 

 abeth daughter of John Lord Strange. Griffith Pn 


of Glendourdwy and Kynllaeth. Elenor, D. coheir of - 


Thomas ap Llewelin, ap Owen, ap Griffith, ap Lord Rees 


by Elenor Goch, daughter of Catharine, . "2. 


Prince Llewelin ap Griffith. 
Tudor. Lowri. Morvydd, wife Rich. cafe wife If 


David ap Edmund Gam... 
OWEN GLENDOWR= born May 28, A; I 


1 3 54, ſome ſay 1349. 
Marg. D. of Sir David Hanmer Ent: jugs of the 


Common Pleas,= 
A abel, wife of Adam af Foruh= 


— S Dau. 
( Griffith 
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_ Griffith and five ſons more, who came all to be men 
and periſhed, in their father's war, without iſſue. 
Alix. wife of Sir Fohn Scudamore 
of Kenchurch Knt. MF whom ſhe had Sir Jobn hy cuda- 
more. 
. wiſe of the Lord Gray of 
Ruthin=Yonet wife of Jobn Croft, of Croft Caſtle. 
Marg. wife of —— Monington of Herefordſhire. 85 
OWEN GLENDO WR had baſe iſſue, Fevan, t. 
daughter, married to the heir of Gwernen ; 2. My- 
wanwy wife of Llewelin ap Adda of Trevor z 3. Gwen- 
ian wife of, Sir Philliþ ap Rees of St. Harmon in 
Radnor ſhire : of her Lewis 9 bard 1 Hen. 
VIII. ne 


55 „ Ei thad oeth dwyſog cadarn, 
A holl Gymru a fu un ei farn, &c. 


Sir John Scudamore Knt. ſon of Eliz. Glendowy. 
Joan daughter of John Parry of Poſen Herefordſhire. 
James Scudamore, he, by his firſt wife daughter of 
Sir Euſtace Whitney, Knt. had iſſue Fonet, and by his 
ſecond wife Elenor daughter of Griffith ap Micolas, 
upon whoſe iſſue male Kenchurch was ſettled, he had 
| Thomas Scudamore, who married Margaret daughter 


of 


| | P 
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of Morgan Tenkin Phillip of Pencoed, temp. Ed. IV. 
= Tonet Scudamore daughter of James. 
=Llewelin ap Griffith V u = 
HR. =Morgan,= 
1 . = Angharad, daughter of Gwilim af Llewelin 
= Joan. = David ap H owe Modi he. Aan, Lewis, 
New 
Fean, Lewin, Morgan, and theſe her three ons, 
with Tho. Gilbert, John Abrell, Robert Whitney, and 
James Chaloner alias Glendowr, made entry upon Ken- 
church, for which fact, they were all indicted at the 
aſſizes kept at Hereford A. D. 1500. | 
A. II. Hen. VI. The Earl of Somer/er, priſoner i in 
8 ſheweth how the king gave, Nov. 8. 2* Hen. 


IV. to John Earl of Somerſet his father in ſee, all the 
Manors and Hereditaments of Owen Glendowr in IVorth 


Wales, that John Scudamore Knt. and Alice his wiſe 
daughter and heir of the ſaid Owen, by colour of an 
old entail, brought their formdon for the Manor of 
 Glendwrde and Kenlleth ; he therefore prayeth, that 
they and all others may be forebarred to bring any 
action for any the Hereditaments aforeſaid, otherwiſe 
than their petition in the King's Bench, to be return-. 


able; the which was e 
5 | Ir 


O WEN GLENDOWR. 59 
Ir is enacted that the ſtatute made 4 Hen. IV. that 
no Engliſhmen ſhould marry with any of the family 
of Owen Glendowr, ſhould be kept; and that all Let- 
ters Patent made to the contrary ſhould be void.“ 


W read among the grievances of the Welch, which 


were delivered unto John Peckham, Archbiſhop of- 


Canterbury, how that Llewelin ap Griffith ap Madoc 
complaineth, that the King oranted certain letters unto 


a baſtard, called Griffth L aughn of Kynllaeth, to law 


with him for his whole Lordſhips and Poſſeſſions. 


Quenz, Whether this Grifith Vaughn were not ſon 
of Griffith Lord of Dinas Bran, and halt brother, by 
the father, unto the faid Llæwelin. 


GRIFFPITH and Llewelin ſons of Madac eldeſt "Be of 
Griffith Lord of Dinas Bran were in ward to John de 
Warren Earl of Surry, thro' whoſe practice, as is ſup- 
poſed, they were both drowned, under Holt Bridge, 


in their minority. Their eſtate being veſted in the 
King was given to the ſaid Earl Warren, their guar- 


Hibs: by Patent bearing date, at Ruthland, 7 Oct. 107 


Edw. I 


GRIP PITH third Cn of Grifith Lord of Dinas Bran, 


and Lord of Suu un gave Bodidris in Tale unto the 


* This was had out of the papers kept in th c houſe of Kenchurch. 


2 Es church 


4 
- * * 
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church of Sr. A/aph, one Eneon being then Biſhop, by 


charter 3 date v. J. Feb. 1278. Coch Aſaph. 
So. a. 


“% Mil a phedwar cant dim mwy cof ydiw, 
__ Cylfodiad Glyndyfrdwy. 
A phymtheg praf ddiſſaffrwy; 
Bu Owen hen, heb ddim howy. 
Or llyd ydocthem er llediaeth ir byd; 
Llady pawb ywn dylayth ; 
Ac er llydy gwedi 'n gwaith. 
8 Duw nel y dawn eilwaeth.“ 
| Rich. Davies Eſgob 1 Dewi. 


War follows v was copied out of a ſmall paper book 
"ry much decayed, and out of ſome looſe ſheets. 


A. : 23 I 406. 

K 1 the next 2 before the feaſt of E 
Martin the Biſhop, being the 11th of Nov. in the 8th 
year of King Henry IV. before Thomas Toucul, Phillip 
de Manwaring, Robert Paris the younger, commiſſioners, 
by virtue of a commiſſion from Prince Henry ſon and 
heir apparent of the ſaid — Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Acquitain, Earl of Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter ; or 
any two of them directed were indicted preſented 

EO. N and 


a 


OWEN GLENDOWR. 8: 
and fined the ſeveral perſons and inhabitants of the 
ſaid county of Angleſey whoſe names are here under- 
written; being in arms and rebellion with Owen 


r 


N. B. Many o them being perſons of ogy con- 
dition, to write out their x names 1s s of little or no uſe. 


In 8 . 
Men amerced, number 411. 
Amercements ſum total - „ yoer 185 5 


AMONGST 5 of the clergy were Kenrick Offeiriad, 
Madoc Offeiriad, David ap Evan ap Tudor * 10 
feiriad, David O Fare: 


Mana. 
Men amerced, number 308. 
Amercements ſum , .- 65. n0s. 8d; 


3 Vicar of 2 David ap 1 
Goch Rector of Roſſaur, Hullin ap David Offeiriad, 
Eronm Rector of Seyviog, Howel Gloff Parſon of Rhy/- 
colin, Griffith ap Howel Parſon of Llangefui, Decius Y 


Evan ap David Offeiriad 
M — 5 Talybolion, 
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 Talybolion. I 
Men amerced, number 399. | 
Amercements ſum toil: -- - 123/. 16s. 4d. 


CLexGy,—Gwyn Parſon of Llanvair  mghormoy, 
Jorwertß ap Madoc © Weiriad, David Offeiriad ap 
Leiky, Evan ap Griffith Offeiriad, Howel Vicar of 
Llanbadric, Bedin Parſon of Llanbabo, Forwerth Par- 
ſon of Llantriſaint, David Parſon of Llanvachreth, 
Morris Parſon of Llanvaithly, Madoc ap Ithel Parſon 
of Llanowrog, Evan 125 Owen Ofeeiriad. 


Twrkelin. 
Men amerced, number 279. 


Amercements ſum total * 837. 5s. 84. 


6 Vicar of Peu bos, Llewelin Vicar 


of Amluch, David Goch Offeiriad. 


Tyndaethwy. 
Men amerced, number lg. 
Amercements ſum VVV 


Wir | Offeiriad, ap Ednyfed ap Howel, 
Morris ap Evan Offeiriad, Griffith Offeiriad of Pwll- 
gwimbill, Engham ap Jerwerth Offeiriat. 

| 5 Malltraeth. 
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"OS Malliraetb. 


Men amerced, number 3 26. 7 
Amercements ſum total . 165. al 


CIE xov—Griffth Offeriad, Tudor ap Madec Of- 
feiriad, Jevan Offeiriad, Rhees ap David Dau Recor 


of Penmynydd. 
ws The perſons undernamed were men of note 
wat were outlawed for that rebellion. 0 
G de Glendyrdwi. 


Henricus Piercy comes Northumb. 
Hen. Piercy filius ejuſdem comitis. 
Tho. Piercy comes Wigmor. 
Tho. Dominus de Bardolf. 

Wm. Laſingly. 
John Sculty. . 55 RE = 1 
Jobn de Monigton. . | | 
Luelinus Biford, vocatus Epiſe, Bangorienſis. 2 

Matiheus Prior de Berthlelert. 


Lewelinus ap Rees Clericus et P rebendarius in ecclefia de = 
e af 1 | 5 1 
n. Fenkin ap Wm. Redror RY 2 4 Llanddyfnab. 


WY ap Blethyn ap Gronow prion, qui 155 vocat Aeli 
diiaconum Angleſee. „ 


M2 5 A POEM 
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IN PRAISE OF 


OVEN GLENDOWR, 


WRITTEN BY HIS POET LAUREAZ - 


"GRUFFYTH LLWYD, 


; 4 D. N. cccc. 


"RYR digrif afrifid 


' Owain, helm gain, hael am ged, 
Gore wirfab, (gair or orfod,) 
Gruffudd Vychan plan ei gled; 
Mur Glyn meiſtir rhaddlyn rhwydd 
Dyfrdwy fawr, dwtr diterydd. 
Llafar ymanos noſwaith 
Oeddwn wrth gyfedd medd maith, 
Fynghrair ith aml gell weriaw 
Ith lys, lle c cawn win o'th law. 


A TRANGELN TLOM: : 
HOU delightful eagle Oæain, with thy bright ſhining helmet— 


generous in beſtowing riches—thou art the brave and ever conquer- 
ing for of Gruffydd Tychan of noble renown—thou art the bulwark—the _ 


graceful. and liberal poſſeſſor of the vale of Dyfrdwy a great and rapid 
| ſtream : On a night, ſometime ago, we were jovial together quaffing bum- 
pers of Mead, I was conjured to viſit thee often and reſort to thy royal 
palace, where I uſed to drink wine out of thine hand; by drinking mead I 


Medd 
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Medd fynny mwy oedd f anfoes 
A gwaeth dros fy maeith fy moesz 
Ner mowlair naw ryw mil wr 
Nag, ar fynad arnad wr. 

Vr awr ir aithoſt ar wyth, 

I Brydain darpar adwyth, 
Agos 1 hiracth gaeth gad 
Am dwyn i farow am danad | 

Nid aith dy gof droſof draw 
(Aur balad) awr heb wylaw ! 

Dagrau dros y grudd dygrych 3 

Dyfry glaw fal dwfr ai gwlych; 


Pan oedd drymhaf fy'n rhafael 
Am danad mab y tad hael, 2 


Clywais o ben rhyw gennad 
(Cei ras Duw, cowir yſtad !) 
Cael yn yr aer calon rwydd,” | 
O honod f'awr glod f Arglwydd ! Hy: "i 


became diſteſpectful, and my behaviour ſuited not my OTE 1 
illuſtrious Lord, that art equal to nine heroes, permit me to ſay nay to thy 


departure, for in the hour thou parteſt with me, preparing calamities to 
Britain; longing (in a dreadful conflict) almoſt brought me to my grave 
upon thy account. The remembrance of thee, thou golden beam, never 
paſſed over me without weeping; my tears ran down my wrinkled cheeks, 
and watered my face like ſhowers of rain, when my ſorrows were at the 


height, thou ſon of a generous father. I heard from the mouth of a meſ- 
ſenger, (for thou ſhalt ever have the grace of God and thy eſtate entire) 
that thou my moſt illuſtrious Lord hadſt i in battle a generous heart, and 


Cefaiſt 
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Cefailt rampant yn d'antur KT ee 
 Uthur Bendragon gofion gur. 4 aeg 1 
Pen ddialawdd gawdd goddef 4 
Ei frawd, a'i rwyſg, a'i trwydyr ef. 
Hwyliaiſt ſiwrnleaiſt helynt 
Owen ab Urien gain gynt, 
Pen oedd fuan ymwannwr, 
Y marchog duog r dwr : 
Gwr a fi warth ymguraw, 
A phen draig y ffynon draw; 
Gwyr a fuant llwyddiant lu, 
Gwyr ddewrnerth gwewyr ddyrnu. | 
Tithau Owarn, taith ewybr 
Taer i gwnaet grafn, a llafn llwybr. 
Brawd unweithret ith edir 
Barwn hoff, mab Urien hir, 
Pian oedd drymaf du lafur 
4 Draw, ya ymwriw ar mur, 


hadſt found an omen in thine enterpriſes like Uther Bendragon renowned in 
battles, when he revenged (what would have been indignant to bear with) 

his brother's grandeur and battles. Thou haſt failed and journied in the 
management of thy affairs like Owain ap Urien in times of yore, when he 
briſkly encountered the black knight of the water———— | 
and the head dragon of yonder fountain, | heroes that were leaders of armies, 
men of courage and intrepidity fighting with ſpears. And thou Owain im- 
petuous in the onſet didſt force thy way with thy truſty ſword. Thou ſhalt 
be eſteemed by thine actions, a brother to the ſon of comely Urien, my 
agreeable Baron, When thy toils preſſed heavieſt upon thee in beſieging 


BE Torres 


OWEN . 


Torres dy onnen gennyd 
Torion grair, taer yn i ot; 
Deur fllwg dur oedd ei phen, 
Dors garw yn dair yſgyren. + 
 Gwelodd pawb draw dy law yn lan, 
Gwiw fawldaith, gwaew gafael dann 
Drylliaiſt deliaiſt or dalwrn 
Dy ddart hyd ymron dy ddwrn, 
th ac arial calon 
A brauch ac yſcwydd a bron, 
Peraiſt fynaf o'th lafur 
 Byſt melt rhwng y dellt a'r dur. 
Gyrraiſt yno gwrs doniog =» 
V llu gyriad ychen llog. 
Bob ddaw bob dri rhi rhyfawr 
Ar draf oll o'r dyrfa fawr. 
Hyd ddyd brawd medd dy wawdydd, 
Hanwyd o feilch hynod fydd. 


yonder walls, thy FO: ſpear terrible in battle, in the ſtrong attack its 


head was ſtcel, by a ſevere blow broke in pieces; every one ſaw thy hand 
free from the. fiery lance, which was much to thy praiſe. Thou didſt 

break thy ſpear on the ſpot, and didſt graſp it cloſe in thy hand, and by 

the intrepidity of thine heart, the ſtrength of thy arm, ſhoulder and 


breaſt, cauſed ſplinters and flaſhes of lightning to ſparkle from the ſtecl. 
There the armies were driven before you by twos, and threes, and great 
multitudes—nay all the field in prodigious numbers, To the day of judg- 
ment, ſays thy bard, thou, that art deſcended from illuſtrious anceſtors, 
| ſhalt be immortal. Thou that art a wiſe and able warrior, equal to a two- 


Dytn 


Sp FF dau finiog kin 0,7 
8 Hel brwydur dy hwyli Brydain, 9 $019) 
Shi | - Wrth dorri briſg ien Wilp wen 
a+ * *. At ruthur ir maes a' th rethren. 
3 .Clowſam ddinam ddaioni e Ogg » 
| # -, „Hort teg gan berod 4 i ti; . 
==... Ath hyrddwaew rhudd eythrudd e cant, 
* A theg enw ath digoniant. 
| 5 Iachwyd diarſwyd ddurſamp 
| | 5 A chrie i Gymro y gamp; 
(A gwawr drift gwedir gwir dro 
ii 2 WW Brydnawn, am Brydain yno; 
ES . A'r gair i Gymru hy hwyl 
1 . Wrth archoll dnt de oth orchwyl, 
f A'r gwiw rwylg a'r goreſcyn 
A'r glôd i'r marchog o'r Glyn. 

; Gruffyth LIwyd ap Daf. ap Eiuion 

ai cant A. D. 1400. 


edged ſword, ſteer the ſhips to Britain; thou art clad in garments as White 
| as flakes of driven ſnow, and thy onſet in the field of battle is terrible. 
 . +SÞ . We have heard, by a meſſenger, of thy gallant behaviour, that thou didſt 
with thy ſharp piercing lance, ſtrike terror and amazement into hundreds, 

and likewiſe of thy glorious name and valour. Thou art ſecure and un- 

Adaunted like ſteel, and every excellency belongs to the Cambrian. There 

& © Britain put on a ſorrowful countenance after the terrible battle fought at 

; noon; thy fame failed ſwiftly to Wales from the wounds of battle and your 

ſucceſsful tolls, May due SONNY: ſucceſs and praiſe, attend the Knight © + 

© of Ghn! 
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